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FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Advice to Young Ladies on the Improvement of the Mind. 8yo. London. 1808. 


MR. BROADHURST is a very 
good sort of a man, who has not 
written a very bad book upon a very 
important subject. His object (a 
very laudable one) is to recommend 
a better system of female education 
than at present prevails in this coun- 
try; to turn the attention of women 
from the trifling pursuits to which 
they are now condemned; and to 
cultivate faculties which, under the 
actual system of management, might 
almost as well not exist. To the ex- 
amination of his ideas upon these 
points, we shall very cheerfully give 
up a portion of our time and atten- 
tion. 

A great deal has been said of the 
original difference of capacity be- 
tween men and women; as if women 
were more quick, and men more 
judicious; as if women were more 
remarkable for delicacy of associa- 


tion, and men for stronger powers of 


attention. All this, we confess, ap- 
pears to us very fanciful. That there 
is a difference inthe understandings 
of the men and the women we every 
day meet with, every body, we sup- 
pose, must perceive; butthere is none, 
surely, which may not be accounted 
for by the difference of circumstan- 
ces in which they have been placed, 
without referring to any conjectural 
difference of original conformation 
of mind. As long as boys and girls 
run about in the dirt and trundle 
hoops together, they are both pre- 
cisely alike. If you catch up onc 
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half of these creatures, and train 
them to a particular set of actions 
and opinions, and the other half to 
a perfectly opposite set, of course 
their understandings will differ, as 
one or the other sort of occupations 
has called this or that talent into ac- 
tion. There is surely no occasion to 
go into any deeper or more abstruse 
reasoning, in order to explain so ve- 
ry simple a phenomenon. Taking 
it, then, for granted, that nature has 
been as bountiful of understanding 
to one sex as the other, itis incum- 
bent on us to consider what are the 
principal objections commonly made 
against the communication of a 
greater share of knowledge to wo- ~ 
men, than commonly falls to their | 7 
lot at present; for though it “a 
doubted whether women showed 
learn all that men learn, the im- 
mense disparity which now exists 
between their knowledge, we should 
hardly think could admit of any ra- 
tional defence. It is not easy to 
imagine that there can be any just 
cause why a woman of forty should 
be more ignorant than a boy of 
twelve years of age. If there be any 
good at all in female ignorance, this 
(to use a very colloquial phrase) is 
surely too much of a good thing. 
Something in this question must 
depend, no doubt, upon the leisure 
which either sex enjoys for the cul- 
tivation of their understandings; and 
we cannot help thinking, that women 
have fully as much if net more idle 
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time upon their hands, than men. 
Women are excluded from all the 
serious business of the world; men 
are lawyers, ‘physicians, clergymen, 
apothecarics, and justices of the 
peace; sources of exertion which 
consume a great deal more time than 
producing and suckling children; so 
that, if the thing is a thing that ought 
to be done, if the attainments of li- 
terature are objects really worthy 
the attention of females, they cannot 
plead the want of leisure as an ex- 
cuse for indolence and neglect. The 
lawyer, who passes his day in exas- 
perating the bickerings of Roe and 
Doe, is certainly as much engaged 
as his lady who has the whole of the 
morning before her to correct the 
children and pay the bills. The 
apothecary, who rushes from an act 
of phlebotomy in the western parts 
of the town to insinuate a bolus in 
the east, is surely as completely ab- 
sorbed as that fortunate female who 
is darning the garment, or preparing 
the repast of her Asculapius at 
home; and, in every degree and si- 
tuation of life, it seems that men 
must necessarily be exposed to more 
serious demands upon their time and 
attention, than can possibly be the 
case with respect to the other sex. 
. We are speaking always of the fair 
emands which ought to be made 


men; for, as the matter now stands, 
the time of women is considered as 
worth nothing at all. Daughters are 

kept to occupations in sewing, patch- 
ing, mantuamaking, and mending, by 
which it is impossible they can earn 
ten pence a day. The intellectual 
improvement of women is ,consider- 
ed to be of such subordinate impor- 
tance, that twenty pounds paid for 
needle work would give to a whole 


family leisure to acquire a fund of 


real knowledge. They are kept with 
nimble fingers and vacant under- 


standings, til the season for improve- 
ment Js utterly passed away, and all 

chance of oe more important 
habits completely lost. We do not, 


therefore, say that women have more 
lcisure than men, if it be necessary 
they should lead the life of artisans; 
but we make this assertion only 
upon the supposition, that it is of 
some importance women should be 
instructed; and that many ordina- 
ry occupitions, for which a little 
money will find a better substitute, 
should be sacrificed to this conside- 
ration. 

We bar, in this discussion, any 
objection which proceeds from the 
mere novelty of teaching women 
more than they are already taught. 
It may be useless that their educa- 
tion should be improved, or it may 
be pernicious; and these are the fair 
grounds on which the question may 
be argued. But those who cannot 
bring their minds to consider such 
an unusual extension of knowledge, 
without connecting with it some 
sensation of the ludicrous, should 
remember, that, in the progress from 
absolute ignorance, there is a period 
when cultivation of mind is new to 
every rank and description of per- 
sons. A century ago, who would 
have believed that country gentle- 
men could be brought to read and 
spell with the ease and accuracy, 
which we now so frequently remark; 
or supposed that they could be 
carried up even to the elements of 
ancient and modern history? No- 
thing is more common, or more 
stupid, than to take the actual for 
the possible; to believe that all 
which is, is all which can be; first to 
laugh at every proposed deviation 
from practice as impossible, then, 
when it is carried into effect, to be 
astonished that it did not take place 
before. 

It is said, that the effect of know- 
ledge is to make women pedantick 
and affected; and that nothing can be 
more offensive, than to see a woman 
stepping out of the natural modesty 
of her sex, to make an ostentatious 
display of her literary attainments. 
This may be true enough; but the 
answer is so trite and obvious, that 
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we are almost ashamed to make it. 
All affectation and display proceed 
from the supposition of possessing 
something better than the rest of the 
world possesses. Nobody is vain of 
possessing two legs and two arms; 
because that is the precise quantity 
of either sort of limb which every 
body possesses. Who ever heard a 
lady boast that she understood 
French ?—for no other reason, that 
we know of, but because every body, 
in these days, does understand 
French; and though there may be 
some disgrace in being ignorant of 
that language, there is little or no 
merit in its acquisition. Diffuse 
knowledge generally among wo- 
men, and you will at once cure the 
conceit which knowledge occasions 
while it is rare. Vanity and conceit 
we shall of course witness in men 
and women as long as the world 
endures; but by multiplying the at- 
tainments upon which these feelings 
are founded, you increase the diffi- 
culty of indulging them, and render 
them much more tolerable, by ma- 
king them the proofs of a much 
higher merit. When learning ceases 
to be uncommon among women, 
learned women will cease to be 
affected. 

A great many of the lesser and 
more obscure duties of life, necessa- 
rily devolve upon the female sex. 
The arrangement of all household 
matters, and the care of children, in 
their early infancy, must, of course, 
depend upon them. Now, there is a 
very general notion, that the mo- 
ment you put the education of wo- 
men upon a better footing than it is 
at present, at that moment there will 
be an end of all domestick economy; 
and that, if you once suffer women 
to eat of the tree of knowledge, the 
rest of the family will very soon be 
reduced to the same kind of aérial 
and unsatisfactory diet. These, and 
all such opinions, are referable to 
one great and common cause of 
errour; that man does every thing, and 
that nature does nothing; and that 
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every thing we see is referable to 
positive institution, rather than to 
original feeling. Can any thing, for 
example, be more perfectly absurd 
than to suppose, that the care and 
perpetual solicitude which a mother 
feels for her children, depends upon 
her ignorance of Greek and mathe- 
maticks; and that she would desert 
an infant for a quadratick equation ? 
We seem to imagine, that we can 
break in pieces the solemn institu- 
tion of nature, by the little laws of a 
boarding-school; and that the ex- 
istence of the human race depends 
upon teaching women a little more, 
or alittle less; that Cimmerian igno- 
rance can aid parental affection, or 
the circle of arts and sciences pro- 
duce its destruction. In the same 
manner, we forget the principles 
upon which the love of order, ar. 
rangement, and all the arts of eco- 
nomy depend. They depend not 
upon ignorance nor idleness; but 
upon the poverty, confusion and 
ruin which would ensue from 
neglecting them. Add to these 
principles, the love of what is beau- 
tiful and magnificent, and the vanity 
of display; and there can surely be 
no reasonable doubt, but that the 
order and economy of private life is 
amply secured from the perilous _ 
inroads of knowledge. wv" 
We would fain know, too, if knov 
ledge is to produce such baneful 
effects upon the maternal and the 
household virtues, why this influence 
has not already been felt? Women 
are much better educated now than 
they were a century ago; but they 
are by no means less remarkable for 
attention to the arrangements of 
their household, or less inclined to 
discharge the offices of parental 
affection. It would be very easy to 
show, that the same objection has 
been made at all times to every 
improvement in the education of 
both sexes, and all ranks; and been 
as uniformly and completely refuted 
by experience. A great part of the 
objections made to the education ef 
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women, are rather objections made 
to human nature, than to the female 
sex; for it is surely true, that know- 
ledge, where it produces any bad 
effects at all, does as much mischief 
to one sex as to the other; and gives 
birth to fully as much arrogance, 
inattention to common affairs, and 
eccentricity among men, as it does 
among women. But it by no means 
follows, that you get rid of vanity 
and self-conceit, because you get 
rid of learning. Self-complacency 
can never want an excuse; and the 
best way to make it more tolerable, 
and more useful, is to give to it as 
high, and as dignified an object as 
possible. But at all events, it is un- 
fair to bring forward against a part 
of the world an objection which is 
equally powerful against the whole. 
When foolish women think they 
have any distinction, they are apt to 
be proud of it; so are foolish men. 
But we appeal to any one who has 
lived with cultivated persons of 
either sex, whether he has not wit- 
nessed as much pedantry, as much 
wrongheadedness, as much arro- 
gance, and certainly a great deal 
more rudeness, produced by learn- 
ing in men, than in women; there- 
fore, we should make the accusation 
reneral, or dismiss it altogether; 


“though, with respect to pedantry, 


e learned are certainly a little un- 
fortunate, that so very emphatick a 
word, which is occasionally appli- 
cable to all men embarked eagerly 
in any pursuit, should be reserved 
exclusively for them: for, as pedantry 
is .0 ostentatious obtrusion of know- 
le’g@e, im which those who hear us 
cannot sympathize, it is a fault of 
which soldiers, sailors, sportsmen, 
wamesters, Cultivators, and all men 
sngasxed in a particular occupation, 
juite as guilty as scholars; but 
hey have the good fortune to have 
the vice only of pedantry; while 
scholurs have both the vice, and the 
name for It too. | 

Some persons are apt to contrast 
the acquisition of important know- 


Oo 


re 


ledge with what they call simple 
pleasures; and deem it more become 
ing that a woman should educate 
flowers, make friendship with birds, 
and pick up plants, than enter into 
more difficult and fatiguing studies, 
If a woman has no taste and genius 
for higher occupations, let her en- 
gage in these, to be sure, rather than 
remain destitute of any pursuit. But 
why are we necessarily to doom a 
girl, whatever be her taste or her 
Capacity, to one unvaried line of 
petty and frivolous occupation? If 
she is full of strong sense, and ele- 
vated curiosity, can there be any 
reason why she should be diluted and 
enfeebled down to a mere culler of 
simples, and fancier of birds? why 
books of history and reasoning are 
to be torn out of her hand, and why 
she is to be sent, like a butterfly, to 
hover over the idle flowers of the 
field? Such amusements are inno- 
cent to those whom they can occupy; 
but they are not innocent to those 
who haye too powerful understand- 
ings to be occupied by them. Light 
broths and fruits are innocent food 
only to weak or to infant stomachs; 
but they are poison to that organ in 
its perfect and mature state. But the 
great charm appears to be in the 
word simplicity: simple pleasures! 
If by a simple pleasure is meant an 
innocent pleasure, the observation is 
best answered by showing, that the 
pleasure which results from the 
acquisition of important knowledge 
is quite as innocent as any pleasure 
whatever; but if by a simple plea- 
sure is meant one, the cause of 
which can be easily analyzed, or 
which does not last long, or which 
in itself is very faint, then simple 
pleasures seem to be very nearly 
synonymous with small pleasures; 
and if the simplicity were to be a 
little increased, the pleasure would 
vanish altogether. 

As it is impossible that every man 
should have industry or activity suf- 
ficient to avail himself of the advan- 
tages of education, it is natural that 











men who are ignorant themselves, 
should view, with some degree of 
jealousy and alarm, any proposal for 
improving the education of women. 
But such men may depend upon it, 
however the system of female edu- 
cation may be exalted, that there will 
never be wanting a due proportion of 
failures; and that after parents, guar- 
dians, and preceptors have done all 
in their power to make every body 
wise, there will still be a plentiful 
supply of women who have taken 
special care to remain otherwise; 
and they may rest assured, if the 
utter extinction of ignorance and folly 
is the evil they dread, that their in- 
terests will always be effectually pro- 
tected, in spite of every exertion to 
the contrary. 

We must, in candour, allow, that 
those women who begin, will have 
something more to overcome than 
may probably, hereafter, be the case. 
We cannot deny the jealousy which 
exists among pompous and foolish 
men, respecting the education of wo- 
men. There is a class of pedants, 
who would be cut short, in the esti- 
mation of the world, a whole cubit, 
if it were generally known that a 
young lady of eighteen could be 
taught to decline the tenses of the 
middle voice, or acquaint herself 
with the CKolick varieties of that 
celebrated language. Then women 
have, of course, all ignorant men 
for enemies to their instruction, who 
being bound (as they think) in point 
of sex, to know more, are not well 
pleased, in point of fact, to know 
less. But, among men of sense and 
liberal politeness, a woman who has 
successfully cultivated her mind, 
without diminishing the gentleness 
and propriety of her manners, is al- 
ways sure to meet with a respect 
and attention bordering upon enthu- 
siasm. 

There is, in either sex, a strong 
and permanent disposition to appear 
agreeable to the other: and this is 
the fair answer to those who are 
fond of supposing, that a higher 
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degree of knowledge would make 
women rather the rivals than the 
companions of men. Presupposing 
such a desire to please, it seems 
much more probable, that a common 
pursuit should be a fresh source of 
interest, than a cause of contention. 
Indeed, to suppose that any mode of 
education can create a general jea- 
lousy and rivalry between the sexes 
is so very ridiculous, that it re- 
quires only to be stated in order to 
be refuted. The same desire of 
pleasing secures all that delicacy 
and reserve which are of such ines- 
timable value to women. We are 
quite astonished, in hearing men 
converse on such subjects, to find 
them attributing such beautiful ef- 
fects to ignorance. It would appear, 
from the tenour of such objections, 
that ignorance had been the great 
civilizer of the world. Women are 
delicate and refined, only because 
they are ignorant; they manage 
their household, only because they 
are ignorant; they attend to their 
children, only because they know no 
better. Now, we must really confess, 
we have all our lives been so igno- 
rant as not to know the value of ig- 
norance. We have always attributed 
the modesty and the refined manners : 
of women, to their being well taught | 
in moral and religious duty; to thé” 
hazardous situation in which they 
are placed; to that perpetual vigi- 
lance which it is their duty to exer- 
cise over thought, word, and action, 
and to that cultivation of the mild 
virtues, which those who cultivate 
the stern and magnanimous virtues 
expect at theirhands. After all, let 
it be remembered, we are not say- 
ing there are no objections to the 
diffusion of knowledge among the 
female sex. We would not hazard 
such a proposition respecting any 
thing; but we are saying, that, upon 
the whole, it is the best method of 
employing time; and that there are 
fewer objections to it than to any 
other method. There are, perhaps, 
50,000 females in Great Britain, who 
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are exempted, by circumstances,from 
allnecessary labour; butevery human 
being must do something with their 
existence; and the pursuit of know- 
ledge is, upon the whole, the most 
innocent, the most dignified, and 
the most useful method of filling up 
that idleness, of which there is al- 
ways so large a portion in nations 
far advanced in civilisation. Let any 
man reflect, too, upon the solitary 
situation in which women are plac- 
ed, the ill treatment to which they 
are sometimes exposed, and which 
they must endure in silence, and 
without the power of complaining, 
and he must fee] convinced that the 
happiness of a woman will be ma- 
terially increased, in proportion as 
education has given to her the habit 
and the means of drawing her re- 
sources from herself. 

There are a few common phrases 
in circulation, respecting the duties 
of women, to which we wish to pay 
some degree of attention, because 
they are rather inimical to those 
opinions which we have advanced on 
this subject. Indeed, independently 


of this, there is nothing which re- 


quires more vigilance than the cur- 
rent phrases of the day, of which 
there are always some resorted to in 
pyery dispute, and from the sove- 

ign authority of which it is often 
vain to make any appeal. “ The true 
theatre for a woman is the sick 
chamber,” “ Nothing so honourable 
to a woman as not to be spoken of 
at all.” These two phrases, the de- 
light of Voodledom, are grown into 
common places upen the subject; 
and are not infrequently employed 
to extinguish that love of knowledge 
in women, which, in our humble 
opinion, itis of so much importance 
tocherish. Nothing, certainly, is so 
ornamental and delightful in women 
as the benevolent virtues; but time 
cannot be filled up, and life employ- 
ed, with high and impassioned vir- 
tues. Some of these feelings are of 
rare occurrence—all of short dura- 
tion—or nature would sink under 


them. A scene of distress and an- 
guish is an occasion where the finest 
qualities of the female mind may be 
displayed; but it is a monstrous ex- 
aggeration to tell women that they 
are born only for scenes of distress 
and anguish. Nurse father, mother, 
sister and brother, if they want it;— 
it would be a violation of the plaines¢ 
duties to neglect them. But, when 
we are talking of the common occu- 
pations of life, do not let us mistake 
the accidents for the occupations;— 
when we are arguing how the twen- 
ty-three hours of the day are to be 
filled up, it is idle to tell us of those 
feelings and agitations, above the 
level of common existence, which 
may employ the remaining hour, 
Compassion, and every other virtue, 
are the great objects we all ought to 
have in view; but no man (and no 
woman) can fill up the twenty-four 
hours by acts of virtue. But one is 
a lawyer, and the other a plough- 
man, and the third a merchant; and 
then, acts of goodness, and intervals 
of compassion and fine feeling, are 
scattered up and down the common 
occupations of life. We know women 
are to be compassionate; but they 
cannot be compassionate from eight 
o’clock in the morning till twelve 
at night;—and what are they to do 
in the interval? This is the only 
question we have been putting all 
along, and is all that can be meant 
by literary education. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety 
which is incurred by literature—~ 
The cultivation of knowledge is a 
very distinct thing from its publi- 
cation; nor does it follow that a wo- 
man is to become an author, merely 
because she has talent enough for it. 
We do not wish a lady to write 
books; to defend and reply; to 
squabble about the tomb of Achilles, 
or the plain of Troy; any more than 
we wish her to dance at the opera; 
to play at a publick concert; or to 
put pictures in the exhibition, be- 
cause she has learned musick, dan- 


cing and drawing, The great use of 
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her knowledge will be, that it con- 
tributes to her private happiness. 
She may make it publick: but it is 
not the principal object which the 
friends of female education have in 
view. Among men, the few who 
write bear no comparison to the ma- 
ny who read. We hear most of the 
former, indeed, because, they are, 
in general, the most ostentatious 
part of literary men; but there are 
innumerable men, who, without;ever 
laying themselves before the publick, 
have made use of literature to add to 
the strength of their understandings, 
and to improve the happiness of their 
lives. After all, it may be an evil for 
ladies to be talked of: but we really 
think those ladies who are talked of 
only as Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, and Mrs. Hamilton are talked 
of, may bear their misfortunes with 
a very great dégree of Christian pa- 
tience; and such singular examples 
of iil fortune may, perhaps, render 
the school of adversity a little more 
popular than it is at present. 

Their exemption from all the ne- 
eessary business of life is one of the 
most powerful motives for the im- 
provement of education in women. 
Lawyers and physicians have, in their 
professions, a constant motive to ex- 
ertion. If you neglect their educa- 
tion, they must, in a certain degree, 
educate themselves by their com- 
merce with the world: they must 
learn caution, accuracy, and judg- 
ment, because they must incur re- 
sponsibility. But if you neglect to 
educate the mind of woman, by the 
speculative difficulties which occur 
in literature, it can never be educated 
at all: if you do not effectually rouse 
it by education, it must remain for 
ever languid. Uneducated men may 
escape intellectual degradation; un- 
educated women cannot. They have 
nothing to do; and if they come un- 
taught from the schools of education, 
they will never be instructed in the 
school of events. 

Women have not their livelihood 
to gain by knowledge; and that is 
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one motive for relaxing all those ef- 
forts which are made in the educa- 
tion of men. They certainly have 
not; but they have happiness to gain, 
to which knowledge leads as proba- 
bly as it does to profit; and that is 
a reason against mistaken indul- 
gence. Besides, we conceive the 
labour and fatigue of accomplish- 
ments to be quite equal to the la- 
bour and fatigue of knowledge; and 
that it takes quite as many years to 
be charming, as it does to be learn- 
ed. 

Another difference of the sexes is, 
that women are attended to, and 
men attend. All acts of courtesy and 
politeness originate from the one 
sex, and are received by the other. 
We can see no sort of reason, from 
this diversity of condition, for giving 
to women a trifling and insignificant 
education; but we see in it a very 
powerful reason for strengthening 
their judgment, and inspiring them 
with the habit of employing time 
usefully. We admit many strik- 
ing differences in the situation of the 
two sexes, and many striking differ- 
ences of understanding proceeding 
from the different circumstances in 
which they are placed: but there is 
not a single difference of this kind 
which does not afford a new argue _ 
ment for making the education of” 
women better than it is. They have 
nothing serious to do;—is that a rea- 
son why they should be brought up 
to do nothing but what is trifling ? 
They are exposed to greater dan- 
gers;—is that a reason why their fa- 
culties are to be purposely and in- 
dustriously weakened? They are to 
form the characters of future men; 
—is that a cause why their own cha- 
racters are to be broken and frittered 
down as they now are? In short, there 
is not a single trait in that diversity of 
circumstances, in whichthe twosexes 
are placed, that does not decidedly 
prove the magnitude of the errour 
we commit in neglecting (as we do 
neglect) the education of women. 

If the objections against the bet- 
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ter education of women could be 
overruled, one ofthe great advantages 
that would ensue, would be the ex- 
tinction of innumerable follies. A de- 
cided and prevailing taste for one or 
another mode of education there 
must be. A century past, it was 
for housewifery; now it is for ac- 
complishments. The object now is, 
to make women artists,——to give 
them an excellence in drawing, mu- 
sick, painting, and dancing,-—of 
which, persons who make these pur- 
suits the occupation of their lives, 
and derive from them their subsist- 
ence, need not be ashamed. Now, 
one great evil of all this is, that it 
does not last. If the whole of life, as 
somebody says, were an Olympick 
game,—if we could go on feasting 
and dancing to the end,—this might 
do: but this is merely a provision 
for the little interval between coming 
into life, and settling in it; while it 
leaves a long and dreary expanse 
behind, devoid both of dignity and 
cheerfulness. No mother, no woman 
who has passed over the few first 
years of life, sings, or dances, or 
draws, or plays upon musical instru- 
ments. These are merely means for 
displaying the grace and vivacity of 
youth, which every woman gives up 
as she gives up the dress and the 
“manners of eighteen. She has no 
wish to retain them; or, if she has, 
she is driven out of them by diameter 
and derision. The system of female 
education, as it now stands, alms on- 
ly at embellishing a few years of 
life, which are in themselves so full 
of grace and happiness, that they 
hardly want it; and then leaves the 
rest of existence a miserable prey 


~ to idle insignificance. No woman of 


understanding and reflection can 
possibly conceive she is doing jus- 
tice to her children by such kind of 
education. The object is, to give to 
children resources that will en- 
dure as long as life endures; habits 
that time will meliorate, not destroy; 
occupations that will render sick- 
ness tolerable, solitude pleasant, age 


venerable, life more dignified and 
useful, and therefore death less tere 


rible: and the compensation which 


is offered for the omission of all 
this, is a short-lived blaze,—a little 
temporary effect, which has no other 
consequence than to deprive the re- 
mainder of life of all taste and relish. 
There may be women who have a 
taste for the fine arts,and who evince 
a decided talent for drawing or for 
musick. In that case, there can be 
no objection to their cultivation; but 
the errour is, to make these things 
the grand and universal object; to 
insist upon it that every woman is 
to sing, and draw, and dance; with 
nature, or against nature; to bind 
her apprentice to some accomplish- 
ment, and, if she cannot succeed in 
oil or water colours, to prefer gild- 
ing, varnishing, burnishing, box- 
making, or shoe-making, to real aad 
solid improvement in taste, know- 
ledge, and understanding. 

A great deal is said in favour of 
the social nature of the fine arts. 
Musick gives pleasure to others. 
Drawing is an art, the amusement 
of which does not centre in him who 
exercises it, but is diffused among 
the rest of the world. This is true; 
but there is nothing, after all, so 
social as a Cultivated mind. We do 
not mean to speak slightingly of the 
fine arts or to depreciate the good 
humour with which they are some- 
times exhibited; but we appeal to 
any man, whether a little spirited 
and sensible conversation, display- 
ing, modestly, useful acquirements, 
and evincing rational curiosity, is 
not well worth the highest exertions 
of musical or graphical skill. A wo- 
man of accomplishments may enter- 
tain those who have the pleasure of 
knowing her for half an hour with 
great brilliancy; but a mind full of 
ideas, and with that elastick spring 
which the love of knowledge only 
can convey, is a perpetual source of 
exhilaration and amusement to all 
that come within its reach; not col- 
lecting its force into single and in- 
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sulated achievements, like the efforts 
made in the fine arts, but diffusing 
equally over the whole of existence, 
a calm pleasure, better loved as it 
is longer felt; and suitable to every va- 
riety and every period of life. There- 
fore, instead of hanging the under- 
standing of a woman upon walls, or 
hearing it vibrate upon strings; In- 
stead of seeing it in clouds, or hear- 
ing it in the wind, we would make 
it the first spring and ornament of 
society, by enriching it with attain- 
ments upon which alone such power 
depends. 

If the education of women were 
improved, the education of men 
would be improved also. Let any 
one consider (in order to bring the 
matter more home by an individual 
instance) of what immense impor- 
tance to society it is, whether a no- 
bleman of first rate fortune and dis- 
tinction is well or ill brought up; 
what a taste and fashion he may 
inspire for private and for political 
vice; and what misery and mischief 
he may produce to the thousand 
human beings who are dependent 
on him! A country contains no such 
curse within its bosom. Youth, 
wealth, high rank, and vice, form a 
combination which baffles all re- 
monstrance and invective, and beats 
down all opposition before it. A man 
of high rank who combines these 
qualifications for corruption, is al- 
most the master of the manners of 
the age, and has the publick happi- 
ness within his grasp. But the most 
beautiful possession which a country 
can have, is a noble and a rich man, 
who loves virtue and knowledge; 
who, without being feeble or fanatical 
is pious; and who, without being 
factious, is firm and independent; 
who, in his political life, is an equi- 
table mediator between king and 
people; and, in his civil life, a firm 
promoter of all which can shed a 
lustre upon his country, or promote 
the peace and order of the world. 
But if these objects are of the im- 
portance which we attribute to them, 
Vou. Iv. B 
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the education of women must be 
important; as the formation of cha- 
racter for the first seven er eight 
years of life seems to depend almost 
entirely upon them. It is certainly 
in the power of a sensible and well 
educated mother to inspire, within 
that period, such tastes and propen- 
sities as shall nearly decide the 
destiny of the future man; and this 
is done, not only by the intentional 
exertions of the mother, but by the 
gradual and insensible imitation of 
the child; for there is something 
extremely contagious in greatness 
and rectitude of thinking, even at 
that age; and the character of the 
mother with whom he passes his 
early infancy, is always an event of 
the utmost importance to the child. 
A merely accomplished woman can- 






































of her sons; and, if she could, nothing 
could be more unfortunate than her 
success. Besides, when her accom- 
plishments are given up, she has 
nothing left for it but to amuse her- 
self in the best way she can; and, 
becoming entirely frivolous, either 
declines the fatigue of attending to 
her children, or, attending to them, 
has neither talents nor knowledge 
to succeed: and, therefore, here isa 
plain and fair answer to those whe 
ask so triumphantly: Why should 4 
woman dedicate herself to this branch 
of knowledge? Or why should she 
be attached to such a science ?/—Be- 
cause, by having gained information 
on these points, she may ‘inspire her 
son with valuable tastes, which may 
abide by him through life, and carry 
him up to all the sublimities of know- 
ledge; because she cannot lay the 
foundation of a great character, if 
she is absorbed in frivolous amuse- 
ments, nor inspire her child with 
noble desires, when a long course 
of trifling has destroyed the little 
talents which were left by a bad 
education. 

It is of great importance to a 
country, that there should be as ma- 
ny understandings as possible active- 
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ly employed within it. Mankind are 
much happicr for the discovery of 
barometers, thermometers, steam 
engines, and all the innumerable in- 
ventions in the artsand sciences. We 
are every day and every hour reap- 
ing the benefit of such talent and 
ingenuity. The same observation is 
true of such works as those of Dry- 
den, Pope, Milton and Shakspeare. 
Mankind are much happier that such 
individuals have lived and written. 
they add every day to the stock of 
publick enjoyment, and perpetually 
gladden and embellish life. Now, 
the number of those who exercise 
their understandings to any good 
purpose, is exactly in proportion to 
those who exercise it all; but as the 
matter stands at present, half the 
talent in the universe runs to waste, 
and is totally unprofitable. It would 
have been almost as well for the 
world, hitherto, that women, instead 
of possessing the capacities they do 
at present, should have been born 
wholly destitute of wit, genius, and 
every other attribute of mind, of 
which men make so eminent a use: 
and the ideas of use and possession 
are so united together, that, because 
it has been the custom in almost all 
countries to give to women a different 
and a worse education than to men, 


the notion has obtained, that they do 


not possess faculties which they do 
not cultivate. Just as, in breaking 
ap a common, it is sometimes very 
diflicult to make the poor believe it 
will carry corn, merely because they 
have been hitherto accustomed to 
see it produce nothing but weeds 
and grass: they very naturally mis- 
take Its present condition for its 
general nature. So completely have 
the talents of women been kept down, 
that there is scarcely a single work, 
either of reason or imagination, writ- 
ten by a woman, which is in general 
circulation, either in the English, 
French, or Italian literature; scarcely 
one that has crept even into the ranks 
of our minor poets. | 

Uf the possession of excellent 


, 


talents is not a conclusive reason 
why they should be improved, it at 
least amounts to a very strong pre- 
sumption; and, if it can be shown 
that women may be trained to reason 
and imagine as well as men, the 
strongest reasons are certainly ne- 
cessary to show us why we should 
not avail ourselves of such rich gifts 
of nature; and we have a right to 
call for a clear statement of those 
perils which make it necessary that 
such talents should be totally ex- 
tinguished, or, at most, very partially 
drawn out. The burthen of proof 
does not lie with those who say: 
Increase the quantity of talent in 
any country as much as_ possible; 
for such a proposition is in comfor- 
mity with every man’s feelings; but 
it lies with those who say: Take 
care to keep that understanding 
weak and trifling, which nature has 
made capable of becoming strong 
and powerful. The paradox is with 
them, not with us. In all human 
reasoning, knowledge must be taken 
for a good, till it can be shown to 
be an evil. But now, nature makes 
to us rich and magnificent presents; 
and we say to her: You are too 
luxuriant and munificent: we must 
keep you under, and prune you: 
we have talents enough in the other 
half of the creation: and, if you will 
not stupify and enfeeble the mind 
of women to our hands, we our- 
selves must expose them to a narco- 
tick process, and educate away that 
fatal redundance with which the 
world is afflicted, and the order of 
sublunary things deranged. 

One of the greatest pleasures of 
life is conversation; and the plea- 
sures of conversation are of course 
enhanced by every increase of know- 
ledge; not that. we should mect to- 
gether to talk of alkalis and angles, 
or to add to our stock of history and 
philology; though a little of all 
these things is no bad ingredient in 
conversation. But, let the subject be 
what it may, there is always a pro- 
digious difference between the cone 
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versation of those who have been 
well educated, and of those who have 
not enjoyed this advantage. Edu- 
cation gives fecundity of thought, 
copiousness of illustration, quick- 
ness, vigour, fancy, words, images 
and illustrations; it decorates every 
common thing, and gives the power 
of trifling, without being undignified 
and absurd. The subjects them- 
selves may not be wanted, upon 
which the talents of an educated man 
have been exercised; but there is 
always a demand for those talents 
which his education has rendered 
strong and quick. Now, really no- 
thing can be farther from our in- 
tention than to say any thing rude 
and unpleasant; but we must be 
excused for observing, that it is not 
now a very common thing to be 
interested by the variety and extent 
of female knowledge; but it is a very 
common thing to lament, that the 
finest faculties in the world have 
been confined to trilles utterly un- 
worthy of their riciness and their 
strength. 

The pursuit of knowledge is the 
most innocent and interesting occu- 
pation which can be given to the 
female sex; nor can there be a 
better method of checking a spirit 
of dissipation, than by diffusing a 
taste for literature. The true way 
to attack vice, is by setting up some- 
thing else against it. Give to wo- 
men, in early youth, something to 
acquire, of sufficient interest and 
importance to command the appli- 
cation of their mature faculties, and 
to excite their perseverance in fu- 
ture life; teach them, that happiness 
is to be derived from the acquisition 
of knowledge, as well as the gratifi- 
cation of vanity; and you will raise 
up a much more formidable barrier 
against dissipation, than a host of 
invectives and exhortations can sup- 
ply. 

It sometimes happens that an 
unfortunate man gets drunk with 
very bad wine, not to gratify his 
palate, but to forget his cares: he 
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does not set any value on what he 
receives, but on account of what it 
excludes; it keeps out something 
worse than itself. Now, though it 
were denied that the acquisition of 
serious knowledge is of itself im- 
portant to a woman, still it prevents 
a taste for silly and pernicious 
works of imagination; it keeps away 
the horrid trash of novels, and, in 
lieu of that eagerness for emotion 
and adventure, which books of that 
sort inspire, promotes a calm and 
steady temperament of mind. 

A man who deserves such a piece 
of good fortune, may generally find 
an excellent companion for all the 
vicissitudes of his life; but it is not 
so easy to find a companion for his 
understanding, who has similar pur- 
suits with himself, or who can com- 
prehend the pleasure he derives 
from them. We really can see no 
reason why it should not be other- 
wise; nor comprehend how the plea- 
sures of domestick life can be pro- 
moted by diminishing the number of 
subjects in which persons who are 
to spend their lives together take a 
common interest. ‘ 

One of the most agreeable con- 
sequences of knowledge, is the re- 
spect and importance which it com- 
municates to old age. Men rise in 
character often as they increase in 
years; they are venerable from what 
they have acquired, and pleasing 
from what they can impart. If they 
outlive their faculties, the mere 
frame itself is respected for what it 
once contained; but women (such is 
their unfortunate style of education) 
hazard every thing upon one cast of 
the die; when youth is gone, all is 
gone. No human creature gives his 
admiration for nothing; either the 
eye must be charmed, or the under- 
standing gratified. A woman must 
talk wisely, or look well. Every 
human being must put up with the 
coldest civility, who has neither the 
charms of youth nor the wisdom of 
sage. Neither is there the slightest 
commiseration for decayed accom- 
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plishments; no man mourns over the 
fragments of a dancer, or drops a 
tear on the relicks of musical skill. 
They are flowers destined to perish; 
but the decay of great talents is al- 
ways the subject of solemn pity; and, 
even when their last memorial is 
over, their ruins and vestiges are 
regarded with pious affection. 
There is no connexion between 
the ignorance in which women are 
kept, and the preservation of moral 
and religious principle; and yet 
certainly there is, in the minds of 
some timid and respectable persons, 
a vague, indefinite dread of know- 
ledge, as if it were capable of pro- 
ducing these effects. It might al- 
most be supposed, from the dread 
which the propagation of knowledge 
has excited, that there was some 
great secret which was to be kept 
in impenetrable obscurity; that all 
moral rules were a species of delu- 
sion and imposture, the detection of 
which, by the improvement of the 
understanding, would be attended 
with the most fatal consequences to 
all, and particularly to women. If 
we could possibly understand what 
these great secrets were, we might, 
perhaps, be disposed to concur in 
their preservation; but, believing 


that all the salutary rules which are 
imposed on women are the result of 


true wisdom, and productive of the 
greatest happiness, we cannot un- 
derstand how they are to become 
Jess sensible of this truth in propor- 
tion as their power of discovering 
truth in general is increased, and 
the habit of viewing questions with 
accuracy and comprehension es- 
tablished by education. There are 
‘men, indeed, who are always ex- 
claiming against every species of 
power, because it is connected with 
danger. Their dread of abuses is so 
much stronger than their admiration 
f uses, that they would cheerfully 
give up the use of fire, gunpowder, 
and printing, to be freed from rob- 
bers, incendiaries and libels. It is 
true, that every increase of know- 


ledge may possibly render depravity 
more depraved, as well as it may 
increase the strength of virtue. It is 
in itself only power; and its value 
depends on its application. But, 
trust to the natural love of good 
where there is no temptation to be 
bad: it operates no where more 
forcibly than im education. No man, 
whether he be tutor, guardian, or 
friend, ever contents himself, with 
infusing the mere ability to acquire; 
but, giving the power, he gives with 
it a taste for the wise and rational 
exercise of that power; so that an 
educated person is not only one with 
stronger and better faculties than 
others, but with a more useful pro- 
pensity; a disposition better culti- 
vated,.and associations of a higher 
and more important class. 

In short, and to recapitulate the 
main points upon which we have 
insisted: why the disproportion in 
knowledge between the two sexes 
should be so great, when the in- 
equality in natural talents is so 
small; or why the understanding of 
women should be lavished upon 


trifles, when nature has made it 


capable of higher and better things, 
we profess ourselves not able to 
understand. The affectation charged 
upon female knowledge is_ best 
cured by making that knowledge 
more general; and the economy 
devolved upon women is best se- 
cured by the ruin, disgrace, and 
inconvenience which proceeds from 
neglecting it. For the care of 
children, nature has made a direct 
and powerful provision; and the 
gentleness and elegance of women 
is the natural consequence of that 
desire to please, which is productive 
of the greatest part of civilisation and 
refinement, and which rests upon a 
foundation too deep to be shaken 
by any such modifications in edu- 
cation as we have proposed. If you 
educate women to attend to dignified 
and important subjects, you are mul- 
tiplying,beyond measure, the chances 
of human improvement, by preparing 
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and medicating those early impres- 
sions, which always come from the 
mother; and which, in a great ma- 
jority of instances, are quite decisive 
of character and genius. Nor is it 
only in the business of education 
that women would influence the 
destiny of men; if women knew 
more, men must learn more, for 
ignorance would then be shameful, 
and it would become the fashion to 
be instructed. The instruction of 
women improves the stock of nation- 
al talents, and employs more minds 
for the instruction and amusement of 
the world; it increases the pleasures 
of society, by multiplying the topicks 
upon which the two sexes take a 
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common interest; and makes mar- 
riage an intercourse of understanding 
as well as of affection, by giving 
dignity and importance to the female 
character. The education of women 
favours publick morals; it provides 
for every season of life, as well as for 
the brightest and the best; and leaves 
a woman, when she is stricken by 
the hand of time, not as she now is, 
destitute of every thing, and ne- 
glected by all; but with the full 
power and the splendid attractions 
of knowledge, diffusing the elegant 
pleasures of polite literature, and 
receiving the just homage of learned 
and accomplished men. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Victor Alfieri. Written by Himself. 2 


voL 8vo. 


pp. 614. London, 1810. 


THIS book contains the delinea- 
tion of an extraordinary and not very 
engaging character; and an imper- 
fect sketch of the rise and progress 
of a great poetical genius. It is 
deserving of notice in both capacities; 
but chiefly in the first, as there 
probably never was an instance in 
which the works of an author were 
more likely to be influenced by his 
personal peculiarities. Prade and 
enthusiasm, irrepressible vehemence 
and. ambition, and an arrogant, 
fastidious, and somewhat narrow 
system of taste and _ opinions, 
were the great leading features in 
the mind of Alfieri. Strengthened, 
and in some degree produced, by a 
loose and injudicious education, 
those traits were still further deve- 
loped by the premature and protract- 
ed indulgences of a very dissipated 
youth; and when at last they admit- 
ted of an application to study, im- 
parted their own character of im- 
petuosity to those more meritorious 
exertions; converted a taste into a 
passion; and left him for a great 


part of his life, under,the influence 
of a true and irresistible inspiration. 
Every thing in him, indeed, appears 
to have been passion and ungoverned 
impulse; and while he was raised 
above the common level of his de- 
gencrate countrymen by astern and 


selfwilled haughtiness, that would ® 


have better become an ancient Ro- 
man, he was chiefly distinguished 
from other erect spirits by the vehe- 
mence which formed the basis of his 
character, and by the uncontrolled 
dominion which he allowed to his 
various and successive propensities. 
So constantly and entirely, indeed, 
was he under the influence of these 
domineering attachments, that his 
whole life and character might be 
summed up by deseribing him as 
the victim of a passion for horses, 
a passion for travelling, a passion 
for literature, and a passion for what 
he called independence. 

The memoirs ofsuch a life, and 
the confessions of sucha man, seem 
to hold out a promise of no common 
interest and amusement. Yet, though 
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they are here presented to us with con- 
siderable fulness and apparent fideli- 
ty, we cannot say that we have been 
much amused or interested by the 


perusal. There is a proud coldness 


in the narrative, which neither invites 
sympathy, nor flatters the imagina- 
tion. The author seems to disdain 
giving himself en sfectacle to his 
readers; and chronicles his various 
acts of extravagance and fits of pas- 
sion, with a sober and languid gravity 
to which we can recollect no parel- 
lel. In this review of the events and 
feelings of a life of adventure and 
agitation, he is never once betrayed 
into the language of emotion: but 
dwells on the scenes of his childhood 
without tenderness, and on the strug- 
gles and tumults of his riper years 
without any sort of animatién. We 
look in vain through the whole nar- 
rative for one gleam of that magical 
eloquence by which Rousseau trans- 
ports us into the scenes he describes, 
and into the heart which responded 
to these scenes; or even for a trait 
of that sociable garrulity which has 
enabled Marmontel and Cumberland 
to give a grace to obsolete anecdote, 
and to people the whole space 
around them with living pictures of 
the beings among whom they exist- 
ed. There is not one character at- 
tempted from beginning to end of 
this biography; which is neither 
tively, in short, nor eloquent; nel- 
ther playful, impassioned, nor sar- 
eastick. Neither is it a mere unas- 
suming outline of the author’s 
history and publications, like the 
short notices of Hume or Smith. 
¥t is, on the contrary, a pretty co- 
pious and minute narrative of all his 
ieelings and adventures; and con- 
tains, as we should suppose, a tole- 
rably accurate enumeration of his 
migrations, prejudices, and antipa- 
thies. It is not that he does not 
condescend to talk about trifling 
things, but that he will not talk 
about them in a lively or interesting 
manner; and sy stematically declines 
investing any part of his statement 


with those picturesque details, and 
that warm coiouring, by which alone 
the story of an individuai can of- 
ten excite much interest among 
strangers. Though we have not been 
able to see the original of these 
memoirs, we will venture to add, 
that they are by no means well 
written; and that they will form no 
exception to the general observa- 
tion, that almost all Italian prose is 
feeble and deficient in precision. 
There is something, indeed, quite 
remarkable in the wordiness of 
most of the modern writers in this 
language; the very copiousness and 
smoothness of which seems to form 
an apology for the want of force or 
exactness; and to hide, with its 
sweet and uniform flow, both from 
the writer and the reader, that 
penury of thought, and looseness of 
reasoning, which are so easily de- 
tected when it is rendered into a 
harsher dialect. Unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, as they are In many particu- 
lars, it is still impossible to peruse 
the memoirs of such a manas Alfieri 
without some interest and gratifi- 
cation. The traits of ardour and 
originality that are disclosed through 
all the reserve and gravity of the 
style, beget a continual expectation 
and curiosity; and even those parts 
of his story which seem to belong 
rather to his youth, rank, and educa- 
tion, than to his genius or peculiar 
character, acquire a degree of im- 
portance, from considering how far 
these very circumstances may have 
assisted the formation, and obstruct- 
ed the development of that character 
and genius; and in what respects its 
peculiarities may be referred to the 
obstacles it had to encounter, in 
misguidance, passion, and prejudice. 
Alfieri was born at Asti, in Pied- 
mont, of noble and rich, but illite- 
vate parents, in January 1749. The 
history of his childhood, which fills 
five chapters, contains nething very 
remarkable. The earliest thing he 
remembers, is being fed with sweet+ 
meats by an old uncle with square- 
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toed shoes. He was educated at 
home by a goodnatured, stupid 
priest; and having no brother of his 
own age, was without any friend or 
companion for the greater part of 
his childhood. When about seven 

ears old, he falls in love with the 
smooth faces of some male novices 
in a neighbouring church; and is 
obliged to walk about with a green 
net on his hair, as a punishment for 
fibbing. To the agony which he 
endured from this infliction, he 
ascribes his scrupulous adherence to 
truth through the rest of his life;— 
all this notwithstanding, he is tempt- 
ed to steal a fan from an old lady in 
the family, and grows silent, melan- 
choly and reserved. At last, when 
about ten years of age, he is sent to 
the academy at Turin. 

This migration adds but little to 
the interest of the narrative, or the 
improvement of the writer. The 
academy was a great, ill regulated 
establishment; in one quarter of 
which the pages of she court, and 
foreigners of distinction, were in- 
dulged in every sort of dissipation; 
while the younger pupils were stow- 
ed into filthy cells, ull fed, and worse 
educated. There he learned a little 
Latin, and tried, in vain, to acquire 
the elements of mathematicks; for, 
after the painful application of 
several months, he was never able 
to comprehend the fourth pro- 
position of Euclid; and found, he 
says, all his life after, that he had 
“a completely anti-gcometrical 
head.” From the bad dict, and 
preposterously early hours of the 
academy, he soon fell into wretched 
health, and, growing more melan- 
choly and solitary than ever, became 
covered over with sores and ulcers. 
Even in this situation, however, a 
little glimmering of literary ambi- 
tion became visible. He procured a 
copy of Ariosto from a voracious 
school fellow, by giving up to him 
his share of the chickens which 
formed their Sunday regale; and 
read Metastasio and Gil Blas with 


great ardour and delight. The 
inflammability of his imagination, 
however, was more strikingly mani- 
fested in the effects of the first 
opera to which he was admitted, 
when he was only about twelve 
years of age. 


** This varied and enchanting musick,” 
he observes, “ sunk deep into my soul, and 
made the nrost astonishing impression on 
my imagination; it agitated the inmost 
recesses of my heart to such a degree that 
for several weeks I experienced the most 
profound melancholy, which was not, how- 
ever, wholly unattended with pleasure. I 
became tired and disgusted with my 
studies, while at the same time the most 
wild and »whimsical ideas took such 
possession of my mind, as would have led 
me to portray them in the most im- 
passioned verses, had I not been wholly 
unacquainted with the true nature of my 
own feelings. It was the first time musicé& 
had produced such a powerful effect on 
my mind. I had never experienced any 
thing similar, and it long remained en- 
graven onmy memory. When I recollect 
the feelings excited by the representation 
ofthe grand operas, at which I was pre- 
sent during several carnivals, and come 
pare them with those which I now ex- 
perience, on returning from the preform- 
ance Of a piece I have not witnessed for 
some time, I am fully convinced that no- 
thing acts so powerfully on my mind as 
ali species of musick, and particularly 
the sound of female voices, and of contres. 
alto. Nothing excites more various 6= 
terrifick sensations in my mind. Thus the 
plots of the greatest number of my trage- 
dies were either formed, while listening 
to musick, or a few hours afterwards.” 
p. 71--73. ' 


With this tragick and _ Italian 
passion for musick, he had a sove- 
reign contempt and abhorrence for 
dancing. His own account of the 
origin of this antipathy, and of the 
first rise of those national prejudices, 
which he never afterwards made 
any effort to overcome, is among 
the most striking and characteristick 
passages in the earlier part of the 
story. 

“To the natural hatred I had te 


dancing, was joined an invincible antipa- 
thy towards my master, a Frenchman new- 
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ly arrived from Paris. He possessed a 
certain air of polite assurance, which, 
joined to his ridiculous motions and ab- 
surd discourse, greatly increased the 
innate aversion I felt towards this fri. 
volous art. So unconquerable was this 
aversion, that, after leaving school, I 
could never be prevailed on to join in any 
dance whatever. The very name of this 
amusement makes me shudder and 
Jaugh at the same time; a circumstance, 
which is by no means unusual with me. 
1 attribute, in a great measure, to this 
dancing master the unfavourable, and 
perhaps erroneous, opinion | have tormed 
of the French people, who, nevertheless, 
it must be confessed, possess many agree- 
able and estimable qualities; but it is 
difficult to weaken or efface impressions 
received in early youth Reason lessens 
their influence as we advance in life; yet 
it is necessary to watch over ourselves, in 
order to judge without passion, and we 
are frequently so unfortunate as not to 
succeed. Two other causes also con- 
tributed to render me from my infancy 
disgusted with the French character. 
‘The first was the impression made on 
may mind by the sight of those ladies who 
accompanied the dutchess of Parma in 
her journey to Asti, and were all be- 
daubed with rouge; the use of which was 
then exclusively confined to the French. 
1 have frequently mentioned this circum- 
stance several years afterwards, not 
being able to account for such an absurd 
and ridiculous practice, which is wholly 
at variance with nature; for when either 
sick, intoxicated, or from any other 
Jeause, human beings besmear themselves 
with this detestable rouge, they care- 
fully conceal it, well knowing that, when 
discovered, it only excites the laughter 
or pity of the beholders. These painted 
French figures left a deep and lasting 
impression on my mind, and inspired me 
with a certain fecling of disgust towards 
the females of this nation. 

“From my geographical studies re- 
suited another cause of antipathy to that 
nation. Having seen on the chart the 
creat difference in extent and population 
between England or Prussia and France, 
and hearing every time news arrived 
from the armies that the French had 
been beaten by sea and land; recalling 
ro mind the first ideas of my infancy, 
daring which I was told that the French 
lied frequently been in possession of Asti, 
and that during the last time they had 
suffered themselves to be taken prisoners 
to the number of six or seven thousand, 
Without resistance, after conducting 
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themselves while they remained in 
possession of the place with the greatest 
insolence and tyranny; all these different 
circumstances being associated with the 
idea of the ridiculous dancing master, 
tended more and more to rivet in my 
mind an aversion to the French nation.” 
p. 83--86. 


At the early age of fourteen, 
Alfieri was put in possession of a 
considerable part of his fortune, 
and launched immediately into every 
sort of fashionable folly and ex- 
travagance. His passion for horses, 
from which he was never entirely 
emancipated, now took entire posses- 
sion of his soul; and his days were 
spent in galloping up and down the 
environs of Turin, in company 
chiefly with the young English, who 
were resident in that capital. From 
this society, and these exercises, he 
soon derived such improvement, 
that in a short time he became by 
far the most skilful jockey, farrier, 
and coachman, that modern Italy 
could boast of producing. 

For ten or twelve years after this 
period, the life of Alfieri presents 
a most humiliating, but instructive 
picture of idleness, dissipation and 
ennui. It is the finest and most 
flattering illustration of Miss Edge. 
worth’s admirable tale of lord Glen- 
thorn; and, indeed, rather outgoes 
than falls short of that High coloured 


and apparently exaggerated re- 
presentation. Such, indeed, is the 


coincidence between the traits of 
the fictitious and the real character, 
that if these memoirs had been pub- 
lished when Miss Edgeworth’s story 
was written, it would have been 
impossible not to suppose that she 
had derived from them every thing 
that is striking and extraordinary in 
her narrative. For two or three 
years, Alfieri contented himself with 
running, restless and discontented, 
over the different states and cities 
of Italy, almost ignorant of its lan- 
guage, and utterly- indifferent both 
to its literature and its arts. Consu- 
nied, at every moment of inaction, 











with the most oppressive discontent 
and unhappiness, he had no relief 
but in the velocity of his movements 
and the rapidity of his transitions. 
Disappointed with every thing, and 
believing himself incapable of appli- 
cation or reflection, he passed his 
days in a perpetual fever of im- 
patience and dissipation; apparently 
pursuing enjoyment with an eager- 
ness which was in reality inspired 
by the vain hope of escaping from 
misery. There is much general 
truth, as well as peculiar character, 
in the following simple confession. 


“In spite, however, of this constant 
whirl of dissipation; my being master of 
my own actions; notwithstanding I had 
plenty of money; was in the heyday of 
youth, and possessed a prepossessing 
figure; I yet felt every where satiety, ennui 
and disgust. My greatest pleasure con- 
sisted in attending the opera buffa, though 
the gay and lively musick left a deep and 
melancholy impression on my mind. A 
thousand gloomy and mournful ideas 
assailed my imagination, in which I de- 
lighted to indulge by wandering alone on 
the shores near the Chiaja and Portici.” 
I. p. 128. , 


When he gets to Venice, things 
are, if possible, still worse; though, 
like other hypochondriacks, he is 
disposed to lay the blame on the 
winds and the weather. The tumult 
of the carnival kept him alive, it 
seems, for a few days. 


** But no sooner was the novelty over, 
than my habitual melancholy and ennui 
returned. I passed several days together 
in complete solitude, never leaving the 
house, nor stirring from the window, 
whence I made signs to a young lady who 
lodged opposite, and with whom I oc- 
casionally exchanged a few words. 
During the rest of the day, which hung 
very heavy on my hands, I passed my 
time either in sleeping or in dreaming, 
I knew not which, and frequently in 
weeping without any apparent motive. I 
had lost my tranquillity, and 1 was unable 
even to divine what had deprived me of 
it. A few years afterwards, on investiga- 
ting the cause of this occurrence, I dis- 
covered that it proceeded from a malady 
which attacked me every spring, some. 

Vo. rv. . 
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times in April, and sometimes in June; its 
duration was longer or shorter, and its 
violence very different, according as my 
mind was occupied. 

*‘{ likewise experienced that my in- 
tellectual faculties resembled a _baro- 
meter, and that I possessed more or less 
talent for composition, in proportion to 
the weight of the atmosphere. During the 
prevalence of the solstitial and equinoctial 
winds, I was always remarkably stupid, 
and uniformly evinced less penetration in 
the evening than the morning. I likewise 
perceived that the force of my imagina- 
tion, the ardour of enthusiasm, and 
capability of invention, were possessed 
by me in a higher degree in the middle of 
winter, or in the middle of summer, than 
during the intermediate periods. This 
materiality, which I believe to be common 
to all men of a delicate nervous system, 
has greatly contributed to lessen the 
pride with which the good I have done 
might have inspired me, in like manner 
as it has tended to diminish the shame I 
might have felt for the errours I have com- 
mitted, particularly in my own art.” 
I, 140—142. 


In his nineteenth year, he extends 
his travels to France, and stops a 
few weeks at Marseilles, where he 
passed his evenings exactly as lord 
Glenthorn is represented to have 
done his at his Irish castle, To help 
away the hours, he went every night 
to the play, although his Italian ears 
were disgusted with the poverty of 
the recitation; and, 


— after the performance was over, it 
was my regular practice to bathe every 
evening in the sea. I was induced to in- 
dulge myself in this luxury, in consequence 
of finding a very agreeable spot, on a 
tongue of land lying to the right of the 
harbour, where, seated on the sand, with 
my back leaning against a rock, I could 
behold the sea and sky without interrup- 
tion. In the contemplation of these objects, 
embellished by the rays of the setting sun, 
I passed my time dreaming of future de- 
lights.” [L. 150, 151. 


In a very short time, however, 
these reveries became intolerable; 
and he very nearly killed himselt 
and his horses in rushing, with in- 
credible velocity, to Paris. This is 
his own account of the impressir 
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which was made upon him by his 
first sight of this brilliant metropo- 
lis. 


“It was on a cold, cloudy, and rainy 
morning, between the 15th and 20th of 
August, that I entered Paris, by the 
wretched suburb of Saint Marceau. Ac- 
customed to the clear and serene sky of 
Italy and Provence, I felt much surprised 
at the thick fog which enveloped the city, 
especially at this season. Never in my 
lite did I experience more disagreeable 
feelings than on entering the damp and 
dirty suburb of Saint Germain, where I 
was to take up my lodging. What incon- 
siderate haste, what mad tolly had led me 
into this ‘sink of filth and nastiness! On 
entering the inn, I felt myself thoroughly 
undeceived; and I should certainly have 
set off again immediately, had not shame 
and fatigue withheld me. My illusions 
were still further dissipated when I began 
to ramble throngh Paris. The mean and 
wretched buildings; the contemptible os- 
tentation displayed in a few houses digni- 
fied with the pompous appellation of ho- 
tels and palaces; the filthiness of the Go- 
thick churches; the truly Vandal-like 
construction of the publick theatres at that 
time, besides innumerable other disagreea- 
ble objects, of which not the least disgust- 
ing to me was the plastered countenances 
of many very ugly women, far outweighed 
in my mind the be auty ad elegance of the 
publick walks and gardens, the infinite 
variety of fine carriages, the lofty faugade 
of the Louvre, as well : 
spectacles and ente rtuinments of every 
kind.” I. 153, 15- 


There, then, as was naturally to 
be expected, he again found himself 
tormented “ by the demon of melan- 
choly;” and, after trying in vain the 
boasted stimulant of play, he speedily 
grew wearled of the place and all 
its amusements, and resolved to set 
off, without delay, for England. To 
England, accordingly he goes, at 
ynidwinter; and with such a *charac- 
teristick and compassionable craving 
for all sorts of powerful sensations, 
that he rejoiced cxceedingly at the 
extreme cold, which actually froze 
the wine and bread in his carri: acre 
during a part of the journey. Prepa- 
red, as he was, for disappointment by 


the continual extravagance of his e os 


yectation, Alfierl was delighted with 


is the number of 


England. “ The roads, the inns, the 
horses, and above all, the incessant 
bustle in the suburbs, as well as in 
the capital, all conspired to fill my 
mind with delight.” He passed a 
part of the winter in good society in 
T.ondon; but soon “becoming dis- 
gusted with assemblies and routs, 
determined no longer to play the 
lord in the drawing room, but the 
coachman at the gate:” and accord- 
ingly contrived to get through three 
laborious months, by being “ five or 
six hours every morning on horse-— 
back, and being seated on the coach- 
box for two or three hours every 


-evening, whatever was the state of 


the weather.” Even these great and 
meritorious exertions, however, 
could not long keep down his inve- 
terate malady, nor quell the evil 
spirit that possessed him; and he 
was driven to make a hasty tour 
through the west of England, which 
appears to have afforded him very 
considerable relief. 


“The country then so much enchanted 
me that I determined to settle in it; not 
that I was much attached to any individual, 
but because ft was delighted with the sce- 
nery; the simple manners of the inhabi- 
tants; the modesty and beauty of the wo- 
men; and, above all, with the enjoyment 
of political liberty, all which made me 
overlook its mutable climate, the melan- 
cholv almost inseparable from it, and the 
exorbitant price of all the necessaries of 
lite.” I. 162, 163. 


Scareely, however, was this bold 
resolution of sett/ing adopted, when 
the author is again “ seized with the 
inania of travelling;” and skims over 
to Holland in the beginning of sum- 
mer. And here he is still more 
effeetually diverted than ever, by 
tuiline in love with a young married 
lady at the Hague, who was oblig- 
ing enough to return his affection. 
Circumstances, however, at lastcom- 
pel the fair one to rejoin her hus- 
band in Switzerland; and the impetu- 
ous Italian is affected with such 
violent despair, that he makes a des- 
perate attempt on his life, by taking 








off the bandages after being let 
blood, and returns sullenly to Italy, 
without stopping to look at any 
thing, or uttering a single word to 
his servant during the whole course 
of the journey. , 

This violent fit of depression, how- 
ever, and the seclusion by which it 
was followed, led him for the first 
time, to look into his books; and 
the perusal of the lives of Plutarch 
‘seems to have made such an impres- 
‘sion on his ardent and susceptible 
spirit, that a passion for liberty and 
independence now took the lead of 
every other in his soul, and he be- 
came for life an emulator of the 
ancient republicans. He read the 
story of Timoleon, Brutus, &c. he 
assures us, with floods of tears, and 
aronies of admiration. “ I was like 
one beside himself, and shed tears 
of mingled grief and rage at having 
been born at Piedmont, and at a 
period, and under a government, 
where it was impossible to conceive 
or execute any great design.” The 
same sentiment, indeed, seems to 
have haunted him for the greater 
part of his life; and is expressed in 
many passages of these memoirs 
besides the following. 

** Having lived two or three years almost 
wholly among the English; having heard 
their power and riches every where cele- 
brated; having contemplated their great 
political influence, and on the other hand 
viewing Italy wholly degraded from her 
rank as a nation, and the Italians divided, 
weak, and enslaved, I was ashamed of 
being an Italian, and wished not to pos- 
sess any thing in common with this na- 
tion.” 1. p. 121. 

** IT was naturally attached to a domes- 
tick life; but after having visited England 
at nineteen, and read Plutarch with the 
greatest interest at twenty years of age, 
I experienced the most insufferable re- 
pugnance at marrying and having my 
children born at Turin.” I. p. 175. 

The time, however, was not yet 
come when study was to ballast and 
anchor this agitated spirit. Plutarch 
was soon thrown aside; and the pa- 
triot and his horses gallop off to 
Vienna. The state of his mind, both 
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as to idleness and politicks, is strik- 
ingly represented in the following 
short passage. 


“1 might easily, during my stay at Vi- 
enna, have been introduced to the cele- 
brated poet Metastasio, at whose house 
our minister, the old and respectable count 
Canale, passed his evenings in a select 
company of men of letters, whose chief 
amusement consisted in reading portions 
from the Greek, Latin and Italian clas- 
sicks. Having taken an affection for me, 
he wished, out of pity to my idleness, to 
conduct me thither. But 1 declined ac- 
companying him, either from my usual 
awkwardness, or from the contempt which 
the constant habit of reading French works 
had given me for Italian -productions. 
Hence I concluded that this assemblage of 
men of letters, with their classicks, could 
be only a dismal company of pedants. 
Besides, I had seen Metastasio, in the gar- 
dens of Shoenbrunn, perform the custom- 
ary genuflexion tc Maria Theresa in such 
a servile and adulatory manner, that I, 
who had my head stuffed with Plutarch, 
and who embellished every theory, could 
not think of binding myself, either by the 
ties of familiarity or friendship, with a poet 
who had sold himself to a despotism 
which I so cordially detested.” I. p. 182, 
183. 

From Vienna he flew to Prussia, 
which he says, looked all like one 
great guardhouse; and where he 
could not repress “ the horrour and 
indignation he felt at beholding op- 
pression and despotism assuming the 
mask of virtue.” From Prussia he 
passed on to Denmark; where his 
health was seriously affected by the 
profligacy in which he indulged; and 
where the only amusement he could 
relish, consisted in “ driving asledge 
with inconceivable velocity over the 
snow.” In this way he wandered on 
through Sweden and Finland to Rus- 
sia; and experienced, as usual, a 
miserable disappointment on arriving 
at St. Petersburg. 

“ Alas! no sooner had I reached this 
Asiatick assemblage of wooden huts, than 
Rome, Genoa, Venice, and Florence, rose 
to my recollection; and I could not refrain 
fromlaughing. What I afterwards saw of 
this country tended still more strongly to 
confirm my first inipression, that it merited 
not to he seen. Every thing except their 
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beards and their horses disgusted me so 
much, that during six weeks I remained 
among these savages, I wished not to be- 
come acquainted with any one, nor even to 
see the two or three youths with whom I 
had associated at Turin, and who were de- 
scended from the first families of the 
country. I took no measure to be present- 
ed to the celebrated autocratrix, Catherine 
JI; nor did I ever behold the countenance 
of a sovereign who in our days has out- 
stripped fame. On investigating, at a future 
period, the reason of such extraordinary 
conduct, I became convinced that it pro- 
ceeded from a certain intolerance of cha- 
racter, and a hatred to every species of 
tyranny, and which in this particular in- 
Stance attached itself to a person sus- 
pected of the most horrible crime—the 
murder of a defenceless husband.” I. p. 
194, 195. 


This rage for liberty continued to 
ec him in his return through 

russia, and really seems to have 
reached its acmé when it dictated the 
following most preposterous passage, 
which we cannot help suspecting, is 
indebted for part of its absurdity to 
the translator, 


** I visited Zorndorff, a spot rendered fa- 
mous by the sanguinary battle fought be- 
tween the Russians and Prussians, where 
thousands of men on both sides were im- 
molated on the altar of despotism, and thus 
escaped from the galling yoke which op- 
pressed them. The place of their inter- 
ment was easily recognised by its greater 
verdure, and by yielding more abundant 
crops than the barren and unproductive 
soil in its immediate vicinity. On this occa- 
sion, I reflected with sarrow, that slaves 
seem every where only born to fertilize the 
soil on which they vegetate.” I. p. 196, 197. 


After this he meets with a beau- 
tiful ass at Gottingen, and regrets 
that his indolence prevented him 
from availing himself of this excel- 
lent opportunity for writing some 
immeasurably facetious verses “up- 
on this rencounter of a German and 
an Italian ass in so celebrated a 
university !” After a hasty expedi- 
tion to Spa, he again traverses Ger- 
many and Holland, and returns to 
England in the twenty-third year of 
his age, where he is speedily in- 
volved in some very distressing and 
discreditable adventures. He en- 


gages in an intrigue with an English 
lady of rank, and is challenged, and 
slightly wounded by her husband. 
After this eclat, he consoles himself 
with the thought of marrying the 
frail fair, with whom he is, as usual, 
most heroically in love; when he 
discovers to his infinite horrour and 
consternation, that previous to her 
connexion with him, she had been 
equally lavish of her favours to her 
husband’s groom, whose jealous re- 
sentment led him to watch and exe 
pose this new infidelity. After many 
struggles between shame, resent- 
ment, and unconquerable love, he 


_at last tears himself from this sad 


sample of English virtue, and makes 
his way to Holland, bursting with 
grief and indignation; but without 
seeming to think that there was the 
slightest occasion for any degree of 
contrition or self-condemnation.— 
From Holland he goes to France, 
and from France to Spain—as idle, 
and more oppressed with himself 
than ever, buying and caressing An- 
dalusian horses, and constantly ready 
to sink under the heavy burden of 
existence. At Madrid he has set 
down an extraordinary trait of the 
dangerous impetuosity of his temper. 
His faithful servant, in combing his 
hair, happened accidently to give 
him a little pain by stretching one 
hair a little more than the rest, upon 
which, without saying one word, he 
first seized a candlestick, and felled 
him to the ground with a huge 
wound in his temple, and then drew 
his sword to despatch him, upon his 
offering to make some resistance. 
The sequel of the story is somewhat 
more creditable to his magnanimity, 
than this part of it is to his self- 
command. 


** I was shocked at the brutal excess of 
passion into which I had fallen. Though 
Elias was somewhat calmed, he still 
appeared to retain a certain degree of 
resentment; yet 1 was not disposed to dis- 


play towards him the smallest distrust, « 


Two hours after his wound was dressed 
I went to bed, leaving the door open, as 
usual, between my apartment and the 
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bamber in which he slept; notwithstand.- 
ng the remonstrance of the Spaniards, 
who pointed out to me the absurdity of 
putting vengeance in the power of aman 
‘whom I had so much irritated. 1 said even 
aloud to Elias, who was already in bed, 
that he might kill me if he was so in- 
clined during the night; and that I justly 

erited such a fate. But this brave man, 
who possessed as much elevation of soul 
Pas myself, took no other revenge for my 
outrageous conduct, except preserving 
for several years two handkerchiefs stained 
with blood which had been bound round 
his head, und which he occasionally dis- 

layed to my view. It is necessary to be 
ully acquainted with the character and 
manners of the Piedmontese, in order to 
comprehend the mixture of ferocity and 
generosity displayed on both sides in this 
affair. 

‘“‘“When at a more mature age, I 
endeavoured to discover the cause of this 
violent transport of rage, I became con- 
vinced that the trivial circumstance which 
gave rise to it, was, so to speak, like the 
Jast drop poured into a vessel ready to 
run over. My irascible temper, which 
must have been rendered still more irri- 
table by solitude and perpetual idleness, 
required only the slightest impulse to 
cause it to burst forth. Besides, I never 
lifted a hand against a domestick, as that 
would have been putting them on a level 
with myself. Neither did I ever employ 
a cane, nor any kind of weapon in order 
to chastise them, though i frequently 
threw at them any moveable that fell in 
my way, as many young people do, during 
the first ebullitions of anger; yet I dare to 
affirm that 1 would have approved, and 
even esteemed the domestick who should 
on such occasions have rendered me back 
the treatment he received, since I never 
punished them as a master, but only con- 
tended with them as one man with 
nother.” I, 244—6, 











































At Lisbon he forms an acquaint- 
ance with a literary countryman of 
iis own, and feels, for the first time 
of his life, a glow of admiration on 
perusing some passages of Italian 
poetry. From this he returns to 
spain, and after lounging over the 
‘hole of that kingdom, returns 
hrough France to Italy, and arrives 
at Turin in 1773. Here he en- 
teavours to maintain the same 
nequal contest of dissipation against 
Panui and conscious folly, and falls 
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furiously in love, for the third time, 
with a woman of more than doubtfu! 
reputation, ten years older than him- 
self. Neither the intoxication of this 
passion, however, nor the daily ex- 
hibition of his twelve fine horses, 
could repress the shame and indig- 
nation which he felt at thus wasting 
his days in inglorious licentiousness; 
and his health was at last seriously 
affected by those compunctious visit- 
ings of his conscience. In 1774, 
while watching by his unworthy 
mistress in a fit of sickness, he 
sketched out a few scenes of a 
dramatical work in Italian, which 
was thrown aside and forgotten im- 
mediately on her recovery; and it 
was not till the year after, that, after 
many struggles, he formed the 
resolution of detaching himself from 
this degrading connexion. The 
efforts which this cost him, and the 
means he adopted to ensure his 
own adherence to his resolution, 
appear altogether wild and extrava- 
gaut to our northern imagination. In 
the first place, he had himself lash- 
ed with strong cords to his elbow 
chair, to prevent him from rushing 
into the presence of the siren; and, 
in the next place, he cut off his hair, 
in order to make it® impossible for 
him to appear with decency in any 
society. The first fifteen days, he 
assures us, he spent entirely “ in 
uttering the most frightful groans 
and lamentations,” and the next in 
riding furiously through all the 
solitary places in the neighbour- 
hood. At last, however, this frenzy 
of grief began to subside; and, most 
fortunately for the world and the 
author, gave place to a passion for 
literature, which absorbed the pow- 
ers of this fiery spirit during the 
greater part of his future existence. 
‘The perusal of a wretched tragedy 
on the story of Cleopatra, and the 
striking resemblance he thought he 
discovered between his own case 
and that of Antony, first inspired 
him with the resolution of attempt- 
ing a dramatick piece on the same 
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subject; and, after encountering the 
most extreme difficulty from his 
utter ignorance of poetical diction, 
and of pure Italian, he at Jast ham- 
mered out a tragedy, which was 
represented with tolerable success 
in 1775. From this moment his 
whole heart was devoted to dra- 
matick poetry; and literary glory 
became the idol of his imasination. 

In entering upon this new and 
arduous career, he soon discovered 
that greater sacrifices were required 
of him than he had hitherto offered 
to any of the former objects of his 
idolatry. The defects of his educa- 
tion, and his long habits of indolence 
and inattention to every thing con- 
nected with letters, imposed upon 
him far more than the ordinary 
labour of a literary apprenticeship. 
Having never been accustomed to 
the use of the pure Tuscan, and 
being obliged to speak French 
during so many years of travelling, 
he found himself shamefully defi- 
cient in the knowledge of that 
beautiful language, in which he 
proposed to enter his claims to 
immortality; and began, therefore, a 
course of the most careful and 
critical reading of the great authors 
who had adorned it. Dante and 
Petrarca were his great models of 
purity; and, next to them, Ariosto 
and Tasso; in which four writers, 
he gives it as his opinion, that there 
is to be found the perfection of 
every style, except that fitted for 
dramatick poetry; of which, he more 
than insinuates, that his own wri- 
tings are the only existing example. 
In order to acquire a perfect know- 
ledge and command of their divine 
Janguage, he not only made many 
long visits to Tuscany, but abso- 
lutely interdicted himself the use of 
every other sort of reading, and 
abjured for ever that French litera- 
ture which he seems to have always 
regarded with a mixture of envy 
and disdain. To make amends for 
this, he went resolutely back to the 
rudiments of his Latin; and read 


over all the classicks in that lan- 
guage with a most patient and labori- 
ous attention. He likewise commit- 
ted to memory many thousand lines 
from the authors he proposed to 
imitate; and sought, with the greatest 
assiduity, the acquaintance of all 
the scholars and criticks that came 
in his way; pestering them with 
continual queries, and with request- 
ing their opinion upon the infinite 
quantity of bad verses which he 
continued to compose, by way of 
exercise. His two or three first 
tragedies he composed entirely in 
French prose; and afterwards trans- 
lated, with infinite labour, into 
Italian verse. His whole process 
of composition, indeed, was very 
systematical and laborious; and the 
distinct account he has left of it, 
is not among the least curious 
passages in these volumes. 


* Lought here to explain to the reader 
what is meant by the terms conceive, 
develop, and put into verse, which so 
frequently occur in the course of this 
work All my tragedies, so to speak, have 
been composed three times. By this 
method, bat least avoided the errour of 
too much haste, which should always be 
carefully guarded against in such pro- 
ductions, since, if they are ill-conceived at 
first, it is a fault not easily remedied. By 
the term conceive, is to be understood the 
distributing of the subject ito acts and 
scenes, fixing the number of the person- 
ages, and tracing, in two pages of prose, 
a summary of the plot. By developing, I 
mean the writing dialogues in prose for 
the different scenes indicated in this rude 
sketch, without rejecting a single thought; 
and with as much enthusiasm as possible, 
without embarrassing myself with the 
style or composition. By versifying, in 
short, must be understood, not only con- 
verting this prose into verse, but also 
curtailing the exuberances of the style, 
selecting the best thoughts, and clothing 
them in poetick language. After these 
three operations, I proceed, like other 
authors, to polish, correct, and amend. 
But if the conception or development of 
the piece be imperfect, or erroneous, the 
superadded labour will never produce a 
good tragedy. In this way did I execute 


the whole of my dramatick works, be- 


ginning with Philippe; and I am con 
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yinced that this constituted more than 
two thirds of the labour. If, on reperusing 
the manuscript, after a sufficient period 
had been suffered to elapse, in order that 
1 might forget the original distribution of 
the scenes, I felt myself assailed by such 
a crowd of ideas and emotions as com- 
pelled me, so to speak, to take up my pen, 
I concluded that my sketch was worthy 
of being unfolded; but if, on the contrary, 
I felt not an enthusiasm equal at least to 
what I had experienced on conceiving the 
design, I either changed my plan, or 
threw the papers into the fire. As soon as 
I became satisfied that my first idea was 
perfect, I expanded it With the greatest 
rapidity, frequently writing two acts a 
day, and seldom less than one; so that in 
six days my tragedy was—I will not say 
finished, but created. 

“In this manner, without any other 
judge than my own feelings, IE have only 
finished those, the sketches of which I 
had written with energy and enthusiasm; 
or, if I have finished any other, Ihave at 
least never taken the trouble to clothe 
them in verse. This was the case with 
Charles I. which I began to write in 
French prose, immediately after finishing 
Philippe. When I had reached to about 
the middie of the third act, my heart and 
my hand became so benumbed, that I 
found it impossible to hold my pen. The 
same thing happened in regard to Romeo 
and Juliet, the whole of which 1 nearly 
expanded, though with much labour to 
myself, and at long intervals. On reperu- 
sing this sketch, I found my enthusiasm 
so inuch repressed, that, transported with 
rage against myself, I could proceed no 
turther, but threw my work into the fire.” 
IL. p. 48—51. 


Two or three years were passed 
in these bewitching studies; and, 
during this time, nine or ten trage- 
dies, at the least, were in a consider- 
able state of forwardness. In 1778, 
the study of Machiavel revived all 
that early zeal for liberty, which he 
had imbibed from the perusal of 
Plutarch; and he composed with 
great rapidity his two books of 


“La Tiranide;” perhaps the most 
nervous and eloquent of all his 
prose compositions. About the same 
period, his poetical studies experi- 
enced a still more serious interrup- 
tion, from the commencement of his 
attachment to the countess of Al- 
bany, the wife ofthe late pretender; 
an attachment that continued to 
sooth or to agitate all the remaining 
part of his existence. This lady, who 
was by birth a princess of the house 
of Stalburg, was then in her twenty 
fifth year, and resided with her ill- 
matched husband at Florence. Her 
beauty and accomplishments made, 
from the first,* a powerful impres- 
sion on the inflammable heart of 
Alfieri, guarded as it now was with 
the love of glory and of literature; 
and the loftiness of his character, 
and the ardour of his admiration, 
soon excited corresponding senti- 
ments in her, who had suffered for 
some time from the ill temper and 
gross vices of her superannuated 
husband. Though the author takes 
the trouble to assure us that “ their 
intimacy never exceeded the strict- 
est limits of honour,” it is not diffi- 
cult to understand, that it should 
have aggravated the ill humour of 
the old husband; which increased, 
it seems, so much, that the lady was 
at last forced to abandon his society, 
and to take refuge with his brother, 
the cardinal York, at Rome. To this 
place Alfieri speedily followed her; 
and remained there, divided between 
love and study, for upwards of two 
years, when her holy guardian be- 
coming scandalized at their intimacy, 
it was thought necessary for her 
reputation, that they should separate. 
The effects of this separation he has 
himself described in the following 
short passage. 


* His first introduction to her, we have been informed, was in the great gallery of 
Florence; a circumstance which led him to signalize his admiration by an extraor- 
dinary act of gallantry. As they stopped to examine the picture of Charles XIL of 
Sweden, the countess observed, that the singular uniform in which that prince is usu- 
ally painted, appeared to her extremely becoming. Nothing more was said at the 
ume; but, in two days after, Alfieri appeared in the streets in the exact costume of that 
*urlike sovercign, to the utter consternation ofall the peaceful inhabitants, 
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‘“‘ For two years I remained incapable of 
any kind of study whatever, so different 
was my present forlorn state from the hap- 
piness I enjoyed during my late residence 
in Rome; there the Villa Strozzi, near to 
the warm baths of Dioclesian, afforded me 
a delightful retreat, where I passed my 
mornings in study, only riding for an hour 
or two through the vast solitudes which, 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, invite to 
melancholy, meditation, and poetry. In 
the evening I proceeded to the city, and 
found a relaxation from study in the socie- 
ty of her who constituted the charm of 
my existence; and contented and happy, 
I returned to mv solitude, never at a later 
hour than eleven o’clock. It was impossi- 
ble to find, in the circuit of a great city, 
an abode more cheerful, more retired—or 
better suited to my taste, my character 
and my pursuits. Delightful spot! the 
remembrance of which I shall ever che- 
rish, and which through life I shall long 
to revisit.” II. p. 121, 122. 

Previously to this time, his ex- 
treme love of independence, and his 
desire to be constantly with the mis- 
tress of his affections, had induced 
him to take the very romantick step 
of resigning his whole property to 
his sister, reserving to himself mere- 
ly an annuity of 14,000 livres, or 
little more than 500/. As this trans- 
ference was made with the sanction 
of the king, who was very well 
picased on the whole, to get rid of 
so republican a subject, it was un- 
derstood on both sides, as a tacit 
compact of expatriation; sothat upon 
his removal from Rome, he had no 
house or fixed residence to repair 
to. In this desolate -and unsettled 
state, his passion for horses revived 
with additional fury: and he under- 
took a voyage to England, for the 
sole purpose of purchasing a num- 
ber of those noble animals; and de- 
voted eight months “ tothe study of 
noble heads, fine necks, and well 
turned buttocks, without once open- 
ing a book, or pursuing any literary 
avocation.” In London he purchased 
fourteen horses, in relation to the 


‘number of his tragedies! and this 


whimsical relation frequently pre- 
senting itself to his imagination, he 
would say to himscif with a smiule— 


“ Thou hast gained a horse by each 
tragedy!” Truly, the noble author | 
must have been far gone in love, | 
when he gave way to such innocent 
deliration. He conducted his fourteen 
friends, however, with much judg- 
ment across the Alps; and gained 
great glory and notoriety at Sienna, 
from their daily procession through 
the streets, and the feats of dexterity 
he exhibited in riding and driving 
them. 

In the mean time, he had printed 
twelve of his tragedies, and imbibed 
a sovereign contempt for such of 
his countrymen as pretended to find 
them harsh, obscure, or affectedly 
sententious. In 1784, after an ab- 
sence of more than two years, he 
rejoined his mistress at Baden in 
Alsace: and during a stay of two 
months with her, sketched out three 
new tragedies. On his return to Ita- 
ly, he took up his abode for a short 
time at Pisa; where ina fit of indig- 
nation at the faults of Pliny’s pane- 
gyrick on Trajan, he composed in 
five days that animated and eloquent 
piece of the same name, which alone, 
of all his works which have fallen 
into our hands, has left on our minds 
the impression of ardent and flow- 
ing eloquence. His rage for liberty 
likewise prompted him to compose 
several odes on the subject of Ame- 
rican independence, and several mis- 
cellaneous productions of a simi- 
lar character: at last, 1786, he is 
permitted to take up his permanent 
abode with his mistress, whom he 
rejoins at Alsace, and never after- 
wards abandons. In the course of the 
following year, they make a journey 
to Paris, with which he is nearly as 
much dissatisfied as on his former 
visit, and makes arrangements with 
Didot for printing his tragedies in 
a superb form. In 1788, however, 
he resolves upon making a complete 
edition of his whole works at Kehl; 
and submits, for the accommodation 
of his fair triend, to take up his re- 
sidence at Paris. There they receive 
iatelligence of the death of her hus 
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band, which seems, however, to 
make no change in their way of life; 
and there he continues busily em- 
ployed in correcting his various 
works for publication, till the year 
1790, when the first part of these 
memoirs closes with anticipations of 
misery from the progress of the re- 
yolution, and professions of devoted 
attachment to the companion whom 
time had only rendered more dear 
and respected. 

The supplementary part bears 
date in May 1803; but a few months 
prior to the death of the author, and 
brings down his history, though in 
a more summary manner, to that 
period. He seems to have lived in 
much uneasiness and fear in Paris, 
after the commencement of the re- 
volution: from ali approbation or 
even toleration of which ¢ragick 
farce, as he terms it, he exculpates 
himself with much earnestness and 
solemnity; but having vested the 
greater part of his fortune in that 
country, he could not conveniently 
abandon it. In 1791, he and his 
companion made a short visit to 
England, with which he was less 
pleased than on any former occasion; 
the damp giving him a disposition 
to gout, and the late hours interfer- 
ing with his habits of study. The 
most remarkable incident in this 
journey occurred at its termination. 
As he was passing along the quay 
at Dover, in his way to the packet- 
boat, he caught a glimpse of the be- 
witching woman on whose account 
he had suffered so much, in his for- 
mer visit to this country nearly 
twenty years ago. She still looked 
beautiful, he says, and bestowed on 
him one of those enchanting smiles 
which convinced him that he was 
recognised. Unable to control his 
emotion, he rushed instantly aboard 
—hid himself beiow, and did not 
venture to look up till he was land- 
ed on the opposite shore. From Ca- 
lais he addressed a letter to her of 
kind inquiry, and offers of service; 
and received an answer, which, on 

Vol. rv. D 


account of the singular tone of can- 
dour and magnanimity which it ex- 
hibits, he has subjoined in the ap- 
pendix. It is undoubtedly a very re- 
markable production, and shows both 
a strength of mind and a kindness 
of disposition which seem worthy of 
a happier fortune. 

In the end of 1792, the increasing 
fury of the revolution rendered Paris 
no longer a place of safety for fo- 
reigners of high birth; and Alfiert 
and his countess with some difficul- 
ty effected their escape from it, and 
established themselves, with a di- 
minished income, at his beloved 
Florence. Here, with his usual im- 
petuosity, he gave vent to his anti- 
revolutionary feelings, by composing 
an apology for Louis XVI. anda 
short, satirical view of the French 
excesses, which he entitled “the 
Antigallican.” He then took to act- 
ing his own plays; and, for two or 
three years, this new passion sedu- 
ced him in a good degree from lite- 
rature. In 1795, however, he tried 
his hand in some satirical produc- 
tions; and began with much zeal to 
reperuse and translate various pas- 
sages from the Latin classicks. La- 
tin naturally led to Greek; and, in 
the forty-ninth year of his age, he 
set seriously to the study of this lan- 
guage. Two whole years did this 
ardent genius dedicate to solitary 
drudgery, without being able to mas- 
ter the subject he had undertaken. 
At last, by dint of perseverance and 
incredible labour, he began to un- 
derstand a little of the easier au- 
thors; and, by the time he had com- 
pieted his fiftieth year, succeeded 
in interpreting a considerable part 
of Herodotus, Thucydides and Ho- 
mer. The perusal of Sophocles, in 
the following year, impelled him to 
compose his last tragedy of Alceste 
in 1798. In the end of this year, the 
progress of the French armies threat- 
ened to violate the tranquillity of his 
Tuscan retreat; and, in the spring 
following, upon the occupation of 
Florence, he and his friend retired 
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to a smail haltation in the country, 
From this as)Jum, however, they re- 
turned se precipitately on the re- 
treat of the enemy, that they were 
surprised by them ov their second 
invasion of Tuscany in 1800; and 
had more to suffer, it appears, from 
the importunate civility, than from 
the outrages of the conquerors. The 
French general, it seems, was a man 
of letters, and made several attempts 
to be introduced to Alfieri. When 
evasion became impossible, the lat- 
ter made the following haughty but 
guarded reply to his warlike admi- 
rer: 

“if the general in his official capacity, 
commands his presence, Victor Alfieri, 
who never resists constituted authority 
of anv kind, will immediately hasten to 
obey the order; but if, on the contrary, he 
requests an interview only as a private 
individual, Alficii begs leave to observe, 
that being of a very retired turn of mind, 
he wishes not to form any new acquaint- 
ance, and therefore entreats th e French 
general to hold him excused.” IL. p. 286, 
287 ‘ 

Under these disastrous circum- 
stances, he was suddenly seized with 
the desire of signalizing himself in 
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anew field of exertion; and sketched 
out no fewer than six comedies at 
once, which were nearly finished 
before the end of 1802. His health, 
during this year, was considerably 
weakened by repeated attacks of 
irregular gout and inflammatory af- 
fections; and the memoir concludes 
with the description of a collar and 
medal which he. had invented, as the 
badge of “the order of Homer,” 
which, in his late-sprung ardour for 
Greek literature, he had founded 
and endowed. Annexed to this re- 
cord is a sort of postscript, address- 
ed, by his friend, the abbé Caluso, to 
the countess of Albany; from which 
it appears, that he was carried off 
by an inflammatory or gouty attack 
in his bowels, which put a period to 
his existence after a few days’ illness, 
in the month of October 1803. We 
have since learned, that the publica- 
tion of his posthumous works, which 
had been begun by the countess of 
Albany at Milan, has been stopped 
by the French government; and that 
several of the manuscripts have, by 
the same authority, been committed 
to the flames. 





FROM THE LITE 


The Life of Admiral Lord Nelson. 


The Panorama in adopting the 
pri néiple , that morals, public k and 
private, ure the only certain basis of 
national prospe rity, has excited the 
spicen of more than one _ half- 
informed speculator im_ politicks, 
who has taken momentary success 
for permanent establishment; and 
has adduced it as a confutation of 
our maxim. It may require a capaci- 
ty for further prescience than falls to 
the lot of some men, or a better ac- 
quaintance with the records of his- 
tory than has beenobtained by others, 
to be able to combine the beginning 
and the termination of events with 
their real causes, and to deduce 
those inferences which facts, distaut 
and distinct from cach other, though 
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RARY PANORAMA. 


Concluded from Vol. UI. page 403. 


correlative, will abundantly warrant 

Long before the French revolution- 
ary mania had reached that height 
of phrensy to which it at length at- 
tained, the expectations of very ma- 
hy among our countrymen were turn- 
ed to the sufferings which they anti- 
cipated for Italy. They knew that 
pre oflizacy was the order of the day 
in that peninsula. They knew that 
where holiness was supposed to pre- 
dominate, and where to have doubt- 
ed the prevalence of genuine religion 
us the publick establishment, would 
have exposed the hesitating to per- 

secution, even there the writings of 
Voitaire and other atheists, found 
patrons, and vices were practised, 
winost openly, at which nature shud- 








THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD NELSON, K. B. 


ders, though infidelity triumphs. 
Such were the sentiments of those 
who well knew Italy: and as we are 
now reporting on memoirs of a Bri- 
tish admiral, we shall say, that such 
was the conviction of many officers 
in the British service. We speak 
from recollection of opinions given 
by the late admiral sir Peter Dennis, 
and his captain, the late Charles 
Ellys. If the immoralities and scan- 
dals of that country were in their 
time so notorious, as to induce those 
officers to speak confidently of ap- 
proaching punishment, how obvious 
must they have become, ere Nelson 
and Troubridge had occasion to con- 
template the sufferings, that followed 
in the train of those pollutions which 
degraded that beautiful but unhappy 
peninsula! 

The character of lord Nelson as 
a politician appears to us to have 
been inferiour to none of the states- 
men his contemporaries. He saw 
and lamented the evils he could not 
cure; at the same time, he foretold 
their consequences. Had his opinion 
prevailed, the treachery practised at 
Naples would not have been the pre- 
cursor of that practised at Ulm, and 
Mack would not a second time have 
contributed, by obedience to French 
intrigue, to the desolation of a mo- 
narchy and the irretrievable disor- 
ganization of an empire. 

A picture of the weakness and 
wickedness of the Italians, as drawn 
by lord Nelson and the officers un- 
der his command, would, at whole 
length, occupy too much of our pa- 
wes; yet we cannot refrain from in- 
troducing detached parts of it, in 
order to produce a permanent effect 
on the minds of our readers, and to 
justify the terms in which we have 
stated that opinion, which facts but 
too sufficiently warrant. 

* The king of Naples had, indeed, pla- 
ced himself at the head of his army;* but 


* Lord Nelson writing of this monarch 


king of Naples, throughout the whole of his conduct on 
spirit which did honour to his character 
wanting.” 


SAVS: 


In personal courave he was by 
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his troops were led on by general Mack. 
It is also a fact well known to many of the 
English captains in lord Nelson’s squa- 
dron, that these troops by whom the king 
of Naples alone hoped to preserve his do- 
minions, had, owing to a strange fatality, 
been raised by a French artillery officer, 
Lacombe St. Michel, who had acted his 
allotted part, as ambassadour froin the 
republick. Having received money from 
the king of Naples, he selected such of hés 
subjects as he knew were favourably incli- 
ned towards the French; the event, there- 
fore, corresponded with this deep laid 
treachery. When the king’s army ap- 
proached the enemy, the flight of the /Vea- 
politans became general; their cannon, tents, 
baggage, and even military chest, were ail 
left behind them. Dejected and overcome 
by what bad happened, the king of Naples 
retraced lis steps, and Dec. 14, 1798, re- 
turned home. Vol. IL. p. 1553. 


Such is a French victory! such 
are the preparatives of Gallick 
triumph! 

Captain Troubridge writes to lord 
Nelson: 


“If the nobility were men of principle 
and of respectability, how easy would it 
be to get the Neapolitan soldiers and mi- 
litia to declare for their king.” p. 160. 
“ The greatest villains and republicans are 
the marine and artillery officers. 

“The French, in order to man their gun- 
boais and gallies, cajoled the Neapolitan 
sailors into the arsenal, with a promise that 
they should receive their pay. When they 
had got them in, the gate was shut, and 
the whole of them were driven into the 
gun-boats w.thout a carline!” p. 162. “In 
short, my lord, these islands must return 
under the French yoke, as I see the king’s 
ministers are not to be relied on for sup- 
plies. O how I long to have a dash at the 
thieves. The work we have to do is no- 
but the vwillany we 
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Lord Nelson in one of his letters 
xpresses himself very strongly to 
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“It must be acknowledged that the 
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Naples and Vienna are losing! this court 
zs so enervated that the happy moment will be 
lost.” p. 101. 

**T am very unwell, and the miserable 
conduct of this court is not likely to cool 
my irritable temper. It is a country of fid- 
dlers and poets, whores and scoundrels.” p. 
103.— 


Captain Troubridge to lord Nel- 
son, 


‘* Micheroux [the Neapolitan comman- 
der in chief | has been a cypher with us, 
and cannot have the smallest influence; 
we have suspected him, as Ball will intorm 
you. I think he is ef. In short, my lord, 
the cardinal’s secretary is making a for- 
tune by giving protections to jacobins, and 
the greatest discontent prevails at the con- 
duct of the viilanous lawyers who are 
trying the culprits at the granary; they all 
escape: the /awyers are bribed.” 198. ““ We 
are surrounded with villains. 1 was yester- 
day busily employed sifting to the bottom, 
a diabolical good understanding with our 
Neapolitan officers stationed at the advan- 
ced posts, and the enemy. Such damned 
cowards and villains Inever saw.” p. 200. 


Lord Nelson to earl St. Vincent. 


“The conduct of the king’s officer sent 
to Orbitello and Longone has been so infa- 
mous, that Troubridge is almost mad, and 
I am in a fever. Troubridge writes: ‘ Or- 
bitello is sold, and I fear Longone will be 
the same. 1 desired the general and all his 
cowardly gang, to get out of a British man 
of war.” 


Commodore Donald Campbell, in 
the Portuguese service, was obliged 
by the disgracefully equivocal con- 
duct of the Neapolitan Viceroy, Pig- 
natelli, to burn the Neapolitan fleet, 
under his charge. On which our au- 
thors remark: 


‘Traitors strangely nestled among the 
higher ranks of the Ne«politans: the mob, 
as lord Nelson observed in one of his let- 
ters, were certainly loyal, the nobility to a 
man were jacobins.” p. 141. 

‘The prince of Moliterni, who was ap- 

oinited conunander in chief, had address- 
ed the loyal Lazzaroni, aad had begged 
thes would shoot him if he ever Getrayed their 
confidence; yct was at the very time in- 
trigiing wil) the French, to give up the 
castles to them on their approach to Na- 
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ples. He afterwards accompanied the: 
French general to the same Lazzaroni, 
and desired, as their king had abandoned 
and robbed them, that they would now 
thank the great nation, for giving them li- 
berty, and liberating them from slavery. 
The princes Della Torella and Rocca Ro- 
manda, whose property was very great, also 
accepted of commissions in the national 
guard.” p. 145. 


Captain Troubridge to lord Nel- 
son. 


““T hope to acquire a little patience; but 
the Neapolitan government is so deranged 
that it is impossible for things to go on as 
we could wish. Of a bad bargain we must 
muke the best. The poor devils of workmen 
have had no provisions to day. I offered my 
own cash, but I could not procure bread. So 
we must stand a fust to night. 1 lent an offi- 
cer to day sixty ducats, which I could not 
afford to give him, to buy him a dinner.” p. 
201. ‘The powder is so bad, that the 
shells hardly breach; many full short 
though not above 300 toises. I really sus- 
pect some treachery. If your lordship 
cowld spare us 40 casks of our powder it 
would be very useful for the mortars. If 
you comply, it will be necessary that some 
person belonging tous should accompany it, 
or they will steal one half, and change the 
other.” p. 202. “I shall remain here to day 
to stop all the villanies going on. Every 
man you see, gentle and simple, are such 
notorious villaina, that it is misery to be 
with them. 1 am endeavouring to get a 
return of the provisions, powder, guns, &c. 
but as it is the interest of the thieves here 
to prevent it, they are trying to do it, and 
Iam trying against them. | 

“IT think they are cheating us about 
the wine, but that is nothing new here; 
for between ourselves, for a carline I 
could buy all the generals in the place, from 
Pignatelli downwards. God send 1 may 
never see this degenerated place again. 
Every man here is our bitter enemy.”—- 
p. 124. 


Lord Nelson to earl St. Vincent: 


* As to politicks they are my abomi- 
nation. The ministers of kings and princes 
are as great scoundrels as ever lived.”— 
p- 172. 

** The danger for the personal safety of 
their Sicilian majesties was daily increas- 
ing, and new treasons were found out, 
even to the minister of war.”—p, 134. 


Captain Troubridge to lord Nelson. 
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Some of the villains are very rich. 
The distress for bread in Ischia is so 
great, that it would move even a Frenche 
man to pity. Cannot a subscription be 
opened? I beg to put my name down for 
twenty ducats; I cannot afford more, or I 
would give it. I feed all I can from a 
large private stock I had, but that will 
not last long. Palermo is full of grain, as 
is the neighbourhood; the French I fear, 
have more interest there than the king. 
His majesty will, I hope, the moment he 
regains Naples, make some great examples 
of his villanous nobles.” —p. 169. 

Lord Nelson. “i have asked this court 
fin Sicily] to lend 10,0002 [to Malta] to 
supply their wants; but I cannot succeed, 
as general Acton says they have it not to 
give. Troubridge has been obliged to 
give all his flower tokeep the inhabitants of 
the islands from starving.”’—p. 157. 


Captain Troubridge to lord Nelson. 


“ Naples, August 15, 1799. We have 
nothing now but fireworks and nonsense. 
To day some officers applied for a passage 
to Palermo, to see the procession of St. 
Rosalio. I recommended them to exercise 
their troops and not behave like children. 
What can the king expect from such 
things? Every thing gives way to their 
pleasures. The truth is, it is the interest 
of many here to keep the king away. They 
consiantly serd villanous reports to 
deter him from coming. I know this game 
has been practised some time. In short, 
my lord, they all dread reform, I mean 
the people in office; the villanies are so 
deep rooted, that if some method is not 
taken to dig them out, this government 
cannot hold together. His majesty is 
surrounded by thieves, and none has 
honour or honesty enough to tell him the 
real and true state of things. Out of twenty 
millions of ducats collected as the revenue, 
only thirteen millions reach the treasury, 
and the king pays five ducatgs where he 
should pay one.”—p. 212. 


We could add many more de- 
scriptions of a like kind; but these 
are sufficient to prove our asser- 
tions. 

What a dreary spectacle do these 
extracts present! of what avail is a 
king at the head of his army how- 
ever valiant, when a Mack has the 
chief command, when the minister 
at war is among the traitors, and 
when all the generals can be bought 
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for a carline? of what avail is the 
sense of honour in allies when the 
principals are thieves, prostitutes, 
liars, adepts at “ the true Neapolitan 
shuffle!” and callous to every senti- 
ment of humanity and compassion ! 
Those who can hear the complaints 
of the starving, yet amidst their own 
abundance afford no supply; those 
who are too greatly enervated to do 
their duty to their country; those 
who have abandoned every vigorous 
sentiment and every manly virtue, 
may be fiddlers and slaves if they 
will; but patriots and freemen they 
cannot be. 


Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. 


says the adage. Private and personal 
vices, are the parents of official and 
publick profligacy. The breach of 
morals, is like that of a dyke; small 
at first, but the rushing waters 
enlarge it, the stream acquires 
strength, overbears all before it, 
and spreads ruin and devastation all 
around. Whenever doubts are start- 
ed, whether morals are the true 
support of national energies, we 
recommend an appeal to the history 
of Italy, and to the opinions of lord 
Nelson, with those of the officers of 
his squadron. Men themselves, they 
knew how to make allowance for 
the frailty of mank'nd; but Britons, 
officers, and patriots, they beheld, 
with disgust, those atrocities which 
led to the subjugation of that un- 
happy country. They could not pre- 
serve Italy; she was sunk in guilt. 
The carrion carcase which becomes 
the prey of vultures and kites, of 
wolves and wild dogs, is no subject 
of pity; it has no feeling; it has no 
sense of dishonour; there is no spirit 
in It. 

But Italy is not the only country, 
which must plead guilty to the 
accusation of treason and corrup- 
tion. Captain Wood writes to lord 
Nelson, that “ many of the Turks at 
Constantinople had been dipping in 
French gold, and a wonderful dea! 
of villany had been discovered.’ =— 
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€an we otherwise than expect that 
sufferings of the same kind, as those 
which have desolated Italy shouid 
fall on crimes of the same nature, 
in Turkey? ° 
Lord Nelson’s conduct, as a poli- 
tician, at Copenhagen after, or 
rather during, the battle off that city, 
is too well known to need relation 
or illustration from us. A happy 
thought, happily executed, at a 
happy moment, and conducted to 
its completion, by the personal ex- 
ertion of the British admiral, dis- 
tinguished that event. Never was a 
more sudden or a more acceptable 
conversion of war and bloodshed 
into pacification. Never was a more 
profound exertion of political sa- 
gacity, and official presence of mind. 
Lord Nelson is distinguished, 
also, in a political point of view, by 
his conduct at home, by his propo- 
sals for the good of the service, and 
the advantage of his brother officers 
and sailors. He always spoke his 
mind freely; his sentiments were 
the result of his experience; and he 
advised for his country’s welfare, 
which ever lay near his heart. But 
on this subject we cannot enlarge. 
The character of lord Nelson as a 
man, may be deduced, not unfairly, 
from what we have stated on his 
conduct as an oilicer, from his una- 
bating patriotism, and his prescience 
in politicks; yet fidelity to truth re- 
quires, that we shouk | examine his 
personal character more closely than 
we have yet done. We _ therefore 
sclect two particulars; the first, his 
constantly attributing to the good 
pleasure of the Sovereign Disposer 
of all events, whatevcr successes 
erowned his exertions; this does him 
honour as a man. The other does 
honour to his friends, who never 
manifested attachment to him more 
strongly, than when remonstrating 
with their superiour officer and 
commander, on his subjug ‘ation to 
those imperfections in his character, 
which were more dreadful by their 
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the enemy, ten times augmented, 
could have been by its violence. 


Lord Nelson writes to his lady, 
September 28, 1798: 


*“ Miserable accounts of le Guillaume 
Tell. I trust God Almighty will yet put 
her into the hands of our king. His all 
powerful hand has come with us to the 
rine protected us, and still continues 

“st roving the unbelievers. All glory be 
to God? 


Hie writes to earl St. Vincent. 


“Tt thank God on your account that 
your expectations have not been disap. 
pointed in me. If the French get thirteen 
more ships into the Mediterranean, you 
will take care of me; and I will fight them 
the moment I can get at them, and I trust 
to the blessing of God, whom I praise and 
adore for all his mercies.” 


His publick ascription, of his vic- 
tory at Aboukir, to “« Almighty God, 
who had been picased to grant a sig- 
nal triumph to his majesty’s arms,” 
will never be obliterated from the 
memory of his countrymen; and 
this, with other publick expressions 
of the same sentiment, being already 
universally known, we shall not here 
repeat them. But justice to his bro- 
ther officers requires that they also 
should partake his praises on this 
subject. 

Lord St. Vincent writes: “ My 
dear admiral, God be praised, &c.” 
Captain Collingwood writes: “ My 
heart overflows with thankfulness to 
the Divine Providence, for his pro- 
tection of you through the great 
dangers which are ever attendant 
on senvices of such eminence,” &c. 

These are laudable instances of 
picty; these brave men were not the 
less brave because they saw the 
hand of God in victory, and acknow- 
ledzed Divine Providence in their 
personal safety. 

For the rest we shall adopt the 
language of these volumes; where 
the writers turn away from particu- 
lars we apis not endeavour to state 
the m5 the pain with which the de- 
fects of a Nelson are considered by 
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4 mind capabie of estimating his 
worth, are equal to the pleasure 
which such a one would have en- 
joyed in pointing to his venerated 
hero, as a model nothing short of 


perfection. 


“There had been an extraordinary 
gloom and depression of mind for some 
time visible in his lordship, which too 
much corresponded with the present [of 
his coffin} he had received. Notwith- 
standing all his honours and all his glory, 
Nelson was becoming dissatisfied with 
himself, and the irritability and misery 
which this gradually occasioned, appears 
in many of his subsequent letters. * I am 
not insensible,’ says he, ‘to the honours 
and riches my king and country have 
heaped upon me; yet am I ready to quit 
this world of trouble, and envy none but 
those of the estate six feet by two”—171. 

‘‘ This coffin lord Nelson placed up- 
right with the lid on, against the after 
division or bulk-head of his cabin, behind 
his chair where he sat at dinner, and he 
viewed it with the undaunted mind of a 
great warriour. On his lordship’s leaving 
the Vanguard, it was carried with him 
into the Foudroyant where it remained, 
many days, on the gratings of the quarter 
deck. While his officers were one day 
looking at this extraordinary present, his 
iordship came out of the cabin: § Fou may 
look at it, gentlemen, said he, but depend on 
it none of you shall have it.”—p. 171. 

“Emma lady Hamilton, one of the 
most extraordinary women of the age, 
amidst all her faults, was noted for her 
general attention and hospitality. By the 
Neapolitans she was in general adored. 
In the voluptuous court of the Sicilian 
monarch her fascinating person com- 
manded a very powertul influence; but in 
x situation of so much delicacy and dan. 
ger, she never forgot the character that 
was expected from the wife of the 
English ambassadour, nor was deficient in 
any of those courtesies and friendly at- 
tentions which mark a liberal and humane 
disposition. From the arrival ofthe British 
squadron at Naples, she had exerted her- 
self to support that good cause for which 
admiral Nelson had been detached; and 
having, in this respect, rendered some 
service, the natural vanity of her mind led 
her to imagine, and to endeavour to make 
the noble admiral and others believe, that 
from her alone proceeded the means of 
performing those great events, which 
threw such a splendour on the favourite 
object of her idolatry. Her leading pas- 


sion was the love of celebrity; and it was 
this passion, added to the above delusion, 
which gradually brought on that fatal and 
highly wrought attachment which she 
formed for the hero of Aboukir; for it 
was the hero and not the individual, which 
had captivated her glowing imagination, 
Its ardour, as it increased, overpowered 
the natural kindness of her disposition, 
and eventually involyed her in an endless 
succession of private altercation and pub. 
lick disappointment. 

‘The state ot lord Nelson’s health at 
this time certainly required rest; but the 
rest which he most wanted could not be 
found at Palermo. Every thing there con- 
spired to poison his mind, and so to pre- 
vent its repose. In a letter which he re- 
ceived from admiral Goodall in England, 
towards the close of 1799, was the follow- 
ing passage. ‘ They say here, my good 
lord, that you are Rinaldo in the arms of 
Armida, and that it requires the firmness 
of a Ubaldo and his brother knight to 
draw you from the enchantress.’ Nor was 
the warm and open heart of ‘Troubridge 
inattentive to the situation of his friend. — 

‘* Pardon me, my lord, it is my sincere 
esteem for you that makes me mention it. 
I know you can have no pleasure in sitting 
up all night at cards; why then sacrifice 
your health, comfort, purse, ease, every 
thing te the customs of a country, where 
your stay cannot be long? I would not, my 
lord, reside in this country, for all Sicily. 
I trust the war will soon be over, and de- 
liver us from anest of every thing that is 
infamous, and that we may enjoy the 
smiles of our country women. Your lord- 
ship is a stranger to half that happens, or 
the talk it occasions; if you knew what 
your friends feel for you, I am sure you 
would cut all the nocturnal parties; the 
gambling of the people at Palermo is 
publickly talked of every where. I be- 
seech your lordship leave off. I wish my 
pen could tell you my feelings, Iam sure 
you would oblige me. I trust your lord- 
ship will pardon me: it is the sincere 
esteem I Have for you that makes me risk 
your displeasure. I really feel for the 
country. How canthings goon? I see thai 
the poor inhabitants of Malta are to be 
sacrificed. If the supplies are stopped, 
I cannot leave my soldiers to be starved, 
though I shall have the painful task of 
abandoning the inhabitants to their fate. 
I beseech your lordship press for a ves or 
no. The cries of hunger are now too 
great to admit of the common evasive 
answers usually given by the Sicilian 
government. Do not suffer them to throw 
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or cannot be supplied, I see nothing for 
it, but to retreat as fast as possible. The 
villanous set at Naples will undo very 
soon all that we have done.” p. 240 


We cannot print this truly noble 
and generous effusion in letters of 
gold; but we can contrast a part of 
it with one from a French command- 
ing officer, whose sympathy with a 
suffering people, is very different 
from that expressed in such glowing 
terms by the British commander. 

The French general returned the 
following concise answer to a flag 
of truce sent in by sir James Sauma- 
Tez. 


* You have without doubt forgot that 
they are Frenchmen who are at Malta: 
le sort de ses habitans ne doit pas vous 
regarder; quant a votre sommation les 
Francois n’entendent pas ce style. Le 
général commandant en chef les Isles de 
Malte et du Goze, 


(Signé) 


At this time the French gave out 
that they had no provisions at Malta 
but parsnips; and the Maltese in 
their insurrection against them, be- 
headed all the bodies of t'.e French 
which they could find, on the spot, 
and carried their heads about the 
island with parsnips in their teeth. 

The remark of our authors on 
the meeting of lord Nelson with his 
lady (whom he professed to adore) 
after a long separation, is as follows: 


VAUBOIS.” 


** His lordship arrived in London, with 
sir William and lady Hamilton, Nov. 9, 
1800; and with them, went immediately to 
his venerable father and lady Nelson. 
Their joy was, however, mingled with 
sorrow; and on first meeting after so long 
an absence, the presence of sir W. and 
fady Hamilton added to a disquietude, 
which if tuey had innocently been the 
cause of, they should have carefully en- 
deavoured not to aggravate” p. 255. 

“The gloom which had long impended 
over the private happiness and even pub- 
lick services of lord Nelson, was not dis- 
pelled by his return to his native country. 
His mind was affected by a extraordinary 
power, Which almost merited the turn of 
enchantment and had resisted the en- 
treaties and remonstrances of his nume- 


rous friends; many of whom lost his con. 
fidence, by a vain endeavour to restore 
the natural bias of his affectionate but too 
susceptible heart 


**In taking his final leave of lady Nel- 
son, Jan. 13, 1801, he acted, however 
wrong, with that greatness and liberality 
of mind which nothing could subdue. ‘ I 
call God to witness,’ exclaimed he, ‘ there 
is nothing in you or your conduct I could 
wish otherwise.” This formed a most 
striking epocha in his eventful life, and as 
such deserves to be noticed. It gradually 
operated a fatal change, not only in the 
natural cheerfulness of his disposition, but 
in the general delicacy and exquisite 
tenderness of his character. To use the 
expression of Cicero, as applied by his 
biographer, Middleton, though in a some. 
what different sense, ‘it was the com- 
mencement of a new life to him, which 
was to be governed by new maxims and a 
new kind of policy, yet so far as not to 
forfeit his old character: Alterius vite 
quoddam initium ordimus.’ The remaining 
portion of his biography is, therefore, 
exclusively devoted to his more splendid 
publick character, to those astonishing 
and most important services, which he 
rendered to his country when she most 
required them; each of which claimed a 
distinct praise as surpassing what had pre. 
ceded it by some new proof of professional 
enterprise and ability.” p. 256. 


Is it possible to refrain from ex- 
pressions of indignation against the 
harpies of Palermo and Sicily, of 
Naples and Italy, by which the hap- 
piness of this great officer was com- 
pletely dissipated; and he became 
lost to himself, to his connexions, 
to his firiends, and almost to his 
country ! How much happier when 
“the terrour of the Americans, this 
great captain Nelson, whom all 
dread, was found playing with Mrs. 
Nisbet’s child of three years old 
under the table,” on a visit at Nevis. 

The filial affection of Nelson, who 
always paid the utmost attention to 
his father, was unabated and exem- 
plary. Writing to Dr. Allot, dean of 
Raphoe, May 14, 1804, he says: 
“ most probably I shall never see 
dear, dear Burnham again; but 2 
have a satisfaction in thinking that 
my bones will probably be laid with 
my father’s in the village that gave 
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me birth. Pardon this digression; 
but the thought of former days 
brings all my mother into my heart, 
which shows itself in my eyes.” He 
was equally attentive to his brothers 
and sisters. ; 

The glory of the British navy has 
risen by ne to its present 
splendour; and with honest pride we 
boast that the present age yields to 
none, in skill, in courage, in promp- 
titude, in zeal, in vigorous service; 
the history of Nelson proves that it 
yields to none, in instances of digni- 
fied solicitude for the welfare and 
honour of our country, in the talents 
necessary to produce great events, 
in the foresight which correctly 
anticipates results, whose causes are 
concealed from the superficial, and 
in that firmness of mind, which 
maintains its self-possession and 
tranquillity amidst the tossings of 
the tempest, and the still more 
hazardous fluctuations of the ocean 
of politicks. To such talents, monu- 
ments, not of marble, or of brass 
alone, should be raised; let the press 
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convey the image of the man, of his 
mind, his understanding, his senti- 
ments to the latest generations. And 
if those generations desire acquaint- 
ance with the features of the hero 
whom they venerate, let the gra- 
phick art display them with pre- 
cision and fidelity. Both these means 
of immortality are associated in 
these volumes. The portrait of Nel- 
son is satisfactory; the plans of his 
battles are very illustrative and 
interesting. The portraits of places, 
ships, &c. are pleasing. As to the 
historical plates, they are imperious. 
ly demanded by fashion, and fashion 
is a goddess to whose sway men of 
letters must bow, as well as the 
world at large. The execution of the 
work is highly creditable to the 
diligence of the writers; and it 
should seem as if all who ever en- 
joyed the correspondence or confi- 
dence of the hero of the Nile, had 
taken a pleasure in contributing 
whatever materials they possessed, 
towards the erection of this monu- 
ment to the memory of Nelson. 











FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


Captain Williamson’s East India Vade Mecum. Concluded from Vol. HI. page 583. 


FROM several hints which occur 
in captain Williamson’s volumes, 
we gather that it is now some years 
since he left India. He speaks of the 
extent of Calcutta, as it was in his 
time, not as it is at present; and he 
describes the theatre in that town 
as still standing; whereas it has been 
taken down to make room for addi- 
tional habitations. If then he can 
with propricty use the following 
language, how much stronger ex- 
pressions would be justified by the 
actual state of things! 


_ A person who might have quitted In- 
dia about thirty years ago, when the gene- 
rality of articles of almost every descrip- 
tion in Use among Europeans, were sent 
from England; and when only one or two 
European tailors were to be scen in all 
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Bengal; when, also, 4 newspaper was 
scarcely in existence, would now on land- 
ing in that country, be astonished at the 
improvements made in various branches 
of manufacture. He would contemplate 
the advances made in the mechanical arts 
as the certain fore-runner of independence, 
and he would view the columns of the se- 
veral newspapers published at Calcutta, 
in all fourteen (besides magazines, &c.) 
whose columns teem with advertisements 
on alarge gcale. These he would view as 
the paramount results of great enterprise, 
founded upon extensive capitals, and 
backed by an almost unlimited crédit. 

The newspapers are generallyp ublished 
once‘or twice weekly, at about a rupee 
each; most days of the week bring forth 
two papers, in which the price of adverti- 
sing is generally eight annas [i. e. half a 
rupee, or 15d.] for each line. As the type 
is rather large the expense of advertise- 
ments must, in some great houses, prove 
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a conspicuous item among the disburse- 
ments. 

«In this particular, the Hindostanee, or 
rather the Persian, newspapers are mise- 
rably deficient; as, indeed, they are in 
whatever should be the contents of a pub- 
lication devoted to the important purpo- 
ses of mercantile, or of political, intelli- 
gence. These bulletins, for [can cali them 
nothing better, are penned by persons 
about the several native courts, according 
to the whim of a sycophant, or to the mere 
tattle in the suburbs of a city; nay, they 
are often manufactured hundreds of miles 


fromthe places whence they are supposed to 


emanate, and contain accounts of battles 
and sieges, capitulations and defeats, halts 
and marches, known to the fabricators only; 
who, in whatever relates to invention, con- 
tradiction, and recontradiction, absolute- 
ly surpass those industrious wights that 
supply our British newsmongers with pa- 
ragraphs of the highest importance, acci- 
dents, murders, &c. &c. at the cheap rate 
of ten shillings per dozen!” 


This is a heavy accusation against 
the historians of the day: if contem- 
poraries are thus deceived, on what 
may posterity depend, when desiring 
authentick information respecting 
past events ? 


The following is the manner in 
which our countrymen spend the 
day in India. 


‘“Morning visits are not, generally 
speaking, so uncommon as they were. 
Formerly, few went to pay visits of cere- 
mony during the forenoon; for, the dinner 
hour being early, there was little time for 
such unsocial compliments; whereas, now, 
that itis generally delayed until about sun 
set, that is to say, to perbaps five, or six, 
or even to seven o’clock, the forenoon is 
nore applicable to the reception of visiters; 
who, ifon any terms of intimacy, do not 
hesitate to join the family at a little avane 
diner commonly called a tifing, and known 
among us by the name of Zunch. This kind 
of retreshment (ior it is not considered a 
repast) usually takes place between one 
and two o’clock, and consists of grilled 
fowls, mutton chops, cold meats and sonic- 
times of curry and rice. Being conducted 
without ceremony, and in « very desultory 
style, the dropping in of triends never oc- 
casions the slightest discontinuance, any 
more than the accidental arrival among an 
English party here, of an intimate, while 


partaking of a slice of cake and a glass of 


wine. The various formalities are, how. 
ever, now transferred from P. M. to A. M. 
and it is usual to see the town oi Calcutta 
thronged with palanquins during the whole 
of what is called the forenoon; but which 
commonly is made to extend to three 
o’clock; about which time, especially du- 
ring nine months in the year, most persons 
are at home, devestedof theirusualdresses, 
and reclining, in some cool apartment, on 
a bed, or a couch for the purpose of repose, 
and to prepare for that change of linen, 
and for those ablutions, not forgetting the 
bath, which are both comfortable, and es- 
sential, in so very sultry a climate. 

‘* Gentlemen who purpose visiting the 
ladies, commonly repair to their houses 
between eight and nine o’clock in the even- 
ing; ordinarily under the expectation of 
being invited to stay and sup; an invitation 
that is rarely declined. 

** Among ladies who are intimately ac- 
quainted, morning visits are common, but 
all who wish to preserve etiquette, or 
merely return the compliment by way of 
keeping up a distant acquaintance, confine 
them to the evening; when, attended by 
one or more gentlemen, they proceed, in 
their palanguins, on a tour devoted entirely 
to this cold exchange of what is called ci- 
vility. 

“lhe company rarely sit long at table 
after diuner, unless among those convivial 
souls who deem the presence of a petticoat 
a perfect nuisance. Such were formerly 
very numerous, but of late, the society of 
the sex has been more duly appreciated, 
and we see the gentlemen quitting the 
bottle to retire to the chabootah (or ter- 
race) there to enjoy the cool air of the 
evening, and to take a cup of tea or to 
smoke their hookahs; after which, those 
who have business to attend, proceed to 
their offices, &c. whiie the larger portion 
separate to partake of a family supper with 
some of their female acquaintances. Very 
little ceremony is used on such occasions; 
the gentlemen leaving their hats in their 
palanquins, and ordering their servants 
to proceed, asa matter of course, to the 
houses whither their palanguins are to be 
conveyed. In many instances these even- 
ing visits are paid in a very airy manner: 
coats being often dispensed with; the gen- 
tlemen wearing only an upper and an un- 
der waistcvat, both of white linen, and the 
former having sleeves. Such would appear 
an extraordinary freedom, were it not es- 
tablished by custom; though, it generally 
happens, that gentlemen newly arrived 
from Europe, especially the officers of his 
majesty’s regiments, Wear their coats and 
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the most distressing description, both to 
themselves, and fo their neighbours; but, 
sn the course of time, they fallin with the 
local usages, and, though they may enter 
the room in that cumbrous habit, rarely 
fail to devest themselves of it, so soon as 
the first ceremonies are over, In favour of 
an upper waistcoat, which a servant has 
in readiness. 

“Supper, though enumerated among 
the ordinary meals of a family residing at 
the presidency, seems rather to be the 
means of concentrating the party, than 
partaken of with that Keenness we often 
witness in our colder climate. Few do 
more than take a glass or two of wine, 
generally claret, with, perhaps, a crust, 
and a morsel of cheese: the appetite at 
this hour, say ten, being by no means keen. 
After supper, the hooéah is again produced, 
and, after sitting awhile in conversation, 
the lady of the house retires; few remain 
long after that has taken place. On the 
whole, it may be said, that at least four in 
five are in bed before twelve; or, perhaps, 
before eleven o’clock.” 


This orderly routine does not in- 
clude the card players: but, as to 
some other irregularities that in Eu- 
rope consume the night, “ it would 
be difficult to find any city, wherein 
celibacy among the males is so pre- 
valent, as at Calcutta, that can boast 
of so few excesses of any descrip- 
tion.” 


“Gambling was formerly one of the 
most prominent vices to be seen in Calcutta; 
but of late years it has considerably dimi- 
nished. Those who recollect the institution 
of Selby’s club, and who now contemplate 
the very small portion of time dissipated, 
even by the younger classes, at cards, &c. 
by way of £ profit and loss,’ cannot but ap- 
prove the salutary reform introduced by 
marquis Cornwallis, who, whatever may 
have been his foibles, his prejudices, and 
his errours, in other matters, certainly was 
entitled to the approbation of the company, 
as well as to the gratitude of their servants, 
for having checked so effectually a certain 
licentious spirit, which had, till his arrival, 
been totally uncontrolled; indeed, unnoti- 
eed in any shape, by his predecessors. 

“* Common sense points out the impropri- 
ety, of allowing a gambler to occupy any 
office in which either great trust, or par- 
ticular application and vigilance, might 
be requisite; therefore, as the generality 

of the posts held under the company are 
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of either one or other of those descriptions, 
or may, perhaps, blend both, it stands to 
reason that a man whose brains are ever 
casting the dice, and whose carriage rolls 
upon the four aces, never can with safety 
be trusted. 

“‘ Those who are partial to cards, as an 
amusement, may find abundance of parties 
during the evenings, where, for the most 
part, tradrille and whist (the favourite 
games) are played at such low stakes as 
not to be productive of regret, or inconve- 
nience. 

“During a great portion of the year, 
breakfast may be considered rather a sub- 
stantial meal. The generality of European 
gentlemen rise about day break, and ei- 
ther proceed to the parade, to their field 
diversions, or to ride on horseback, or on 
elephants; thus enjoying the cool air of 
the morning. From the middle of March 
to the middle of October, the sun is very 
powerful, even when the atmosphere is 
overcast with clouds of great density. This 
induces all who ride for health, or for plea- 
sure, to avoid violent exercise; they pro- 
ceeding, generally, in small parties, each 
being attended by his syce who carries a 
whisk made of horsehair, fastened to a 
short lacquered stick, for the purpose of 
driving away the flies, which are general- 
ly very troublesome both to the horses and 
to their riders. It is not uncommon to see 
the backs of the latter covered with these 
noxious parasites, which, by their buzzing, 
and their attempts to alight on the face, 
produce extreme irritation. During some 
part of the year, when scarce a leaf is in 
motion, and the clouds hang very low, ex- 
ercise, even so early in the morning, is 
often found more injurious than refreshing. 
At such seasons, nothing but the abundant 
perspiration which then relaxes the whole 
frame and absolutely oozes through the 
light clothing in common use, could pre- 
vent the occurrence of diseases highly in- 
flammatory. Many feel so uneasy, in con- 
sequence of this unpleasant exudation, as 
to be induced to change their linen three 
or four times within the day; but, however, 
refreshing such a change may prove, it is 
by no means to be commended; experience 
proving that considerable prostration of 
strength is the inseparable consequence 
of so ill-judged an indulgence. The best 
plan is, to have night apparel, and to ride 
out in the linen worn during the preceding 
evening; changing for a clean suit on re- 
turning, so as to sit down to breakfast in 
comfort.” 


Captain W. gives several cautions 
on the articles of diet. He objects, 
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especially, to the eating of eggs, by 
those who are subject to bilious dis- 
orders. 

We recollect no traveller that has 
described the annual inundation 
which overflows India, more par- 
ticularly than the present writer; a 
part of his description we shall set 
before our readers. 


** The inundation which overfiows Ben- 
gal, especially in the districts of Nattore, 
Dacca, Jessore, the southern parts of 
Rungpore, and a part of Mahomed-Shi, is, 
perhaps, one of the most curious of na- 
ture’s phenomena! The wisdom of our 
Greator is most conspicuously shown in the 
appropriation of sustenance, both for the 
human and for the brute species, suited to 
meet this annual visitation of the waters. 
However copious the rains may be in the 
southern provinces, though they might 
become boggy, and be partially inundated 
where the lands were low, yet, without the 
influx of these immense streams, which, 
owing to the declivity of the surface, pour 
down from the upper country, Bengal 
would, at such seasons, be but a miry 
plain, or a shallow morass. The great in- 
undation does not generally take place till 
a month after the period when the rains 
have, according to the phrase in use, * sct 
in.” The thirsty soils of Oude, Corch, Al- 
lahabad, Benares, Gazypore, Patna, Rung- 
pore, Boglepore, Purneah, and all beyond 
the 25th degree of latitude, require much 
moisture to saturate them, as do also those 
parched plains into which they ultimately 
pour their streams, before any part of the 
soil can be covered. Indeed, such is the 
state of the southern provinces after the 
cold season, that that rich friable soil in 
which they abound is seen cake-dried and 
eracked by fissures of many inches in 
breadth, as though some great convulsion 
of nature had been exerted to rend the sur- 
face into innumerable divisions. 


“© Under the circumstances of a flood, 
which lasts for many months, fluctuating 


from the middle or end of July to the be- 


ginning of October (though the water does 
not drain off before the middle of Decem- 
ber in low situations) the inhabitants might 
be supposed to suffer under all the mise- 
nies of a F napiten ruin and subsequent 
scarcity. e reverse is, however, the 
fact; for, provided the rains do not fall in 
guch torrents as to wash away their habi- 
tations, and to occasion so rapid a rise in 
the fluid plain as to overwhelm the grow- 
ing rice, the more ample the dursauty [i. e. 


the rains] the more plentiful the crop, and 
generally the less sickly does the season 
prove. The latter point will appear self. 
established, when we consider that ampli- 
tude of inundation serves not only to di- 
vide the sceptick matter contained in the 
water, but likewise to accelerate its action 
and cause its proceeding with added im- 
petus to discharge itself into the bay. At 
this season, rivers are only known by the 
currents, and consequent swells, which 
appear amidst this temporary ocean! The 
navigation, for several months, assumes a 
new uppearance. Vessels of great burthen, 
perhaps of two thousand maunds (each 
8Ulb.) equal to nearly one hundred tons, 
are seen traversing the country in all di- 
rections, principally with the wind, which 
is then within a few points on either side 
of south. Noted cities, exalted mosques, 
and populous gunjes, or grain markets, on 
the river’s bank, are not objects of atten- 
tention. The boatman having set his cnor- 
mous square sail, proceeds by guess, or, 
perhaps guided by experience, through 
the fields of rice, which every where raise 
their tasseled heads, seeming to invite the 
reaper to collect the precious grain. As 
to depth of water, there is generally from 
ten to thirty feet, in proportion as the 
country may be more or less clevated. 
**Itis curious to sail among these insu- 
lated towns, which, at this season appear 
almost level with the surrounding element, 
and hemmed in by their numerous dingies, 
or boats, which, exclusive of the necessity 


for preparing aginst an over-abundant in- 


undation, are requisite for the purposes 
of cutting the paddy; rice being so called 
while in the husk. 

** So soon as what is considered the final 
secession of the inundation is about to 
commence, the whole of the boats arc in 
motion, and the paddy is cut with astonis!- 
ing celerity. It is fortunate, that, owing 
to the country on the borders of the sea 
being higher than the inundated country, 
the waters cannot draw off fister than they 
can find vent, by means of the rivers 
which discharge into the bay of Bengal, 
else the growing rice would be subjected 
to various fluctuations unsuited to its na- 
ture, and occasioning the straw to bend; 
whereby its growth would be injured, even 
if it should recover from its reclined state 
go as again to assume a Vigorous appear. 
ance on the surface. 

“The waters of the mundation, it will 
be seen, are a mixture of all the streams 
flowing from every part of the extensive 
valley formed by the ranges of mountains 
stretching from Chittagog to Loll Dong, 


or Hurdwar, on the east and northeast, 
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nd from Midnapore to Lahore on the west 
and northwest, a course of not less than 


fifteen hundred miles, and generally from 
two to four miles in breadth. 


The rice extends its stalk (which 
draws out, like a pocket telescope) 
as the water increases, so that in 
twenty four hours, it will have 
lengthened itself sta feet, in order 
to keep its head on the surface of 
the water. “I have seen it,” says our 
author, “do much more.” 


“It has often been asked, as a matter of 
surprise, how it happens that Bengal has 
never been visited by the plague? The 
question has been founded on the suppo- 
sed affinity between that country and 
Egypt, in regard to the annual inundations; 
and to the narrowness, as well as the filth, 
of the streets in the great cities; which 
would, if the conjecture were correct, in- 
duce pestilence, as the same causes are 
said to do in Turkey. 

“‘ The case is widely different. In Egypt, 
although the lands are inundated, rain is 
scarcely ever known to fall; the foods 
coming from the southerly mountains. Hence, 
the inhabitants are under all the disadvan- 
tages attendant upon a hot atmosphere, 
during eight months in the year, and are, 
tor the remaining four, exposed to the in- 
salubrity arising from the inundation, es- 
pecially when it is draining off.” 


To what geological events such 
inundations may give rise, appears 
strongly from a circumstance men- 
tioned respecting the great dund, or 
dyke, at Juanpore, with its accession 
of land. It reminds us ofthe ancient 
tradition that Egypt was gained from 
a state of morass, by means of a new 
channel for its water, and by shut- 
ing up the old channel: others of 
captain W’s remarks on the Soon- 
derbunds (the Delta of the Ganges) 
are perfectly applicable to the origin 

of the Egyptian Delta; although the 
causes which influenced the ‘deposi- 
tions of the Nile, may long since 
have ceased to exist. 


“The great dund, or dyke, at Juanpore, 
was built about fifteen hundred years ago, 
and having been made of a very obdurate 
kind of kunkur, found in those parts, blend- 
ed with excellent ime, probably burt 
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from the same stones, appears now a com- 
plete mass of rock, capable of ogee | 
the ravages of all time tocome. This bund, 
which bears all the venerable marks of an- 
tiquity, was originally thrown up to limit 
the Goomty; a fine river that rises in the 
Peclabeet country, and, washing Lucknow, 
the capital of Oude, passes through the 
city of Juanpore under a very lofty bridge, 
built on strong piers, terminating in go- 
thick arches. The want of due breadth in 
the arches occasions the waters to rise du 

ring the rainy season to an immense height 

creating a full of which that at. London 
bridge, at its worst, is, indeed, but a poor 
epitome! The distance between the top 
of the bridge and the water below it, in 
the dry season, is something less than 
sixty feet; yet it is on record, and in the 
memory of many inhabitants of Juan- 
pore, that the river has been so full 
as to run over the bridge, which is flat 
from one end to the other, lying level be- 
tween two high banks, distant about three 
hundred and twenty yards. 

‘* Formerly, when the waters were”high, 
they used, according to the tradition al- 
luded to, to overrun the country on the 
left bank; forming an immense inundation 
throughout the country lying east of Juan- 
pore, and extending down towards the 
fertile plains of Gazypore. The hollow, or 
low land, by which they penetrated, was 
about two miles in width; therefore the 
bund was built to a suitable extent. It is 
now about two miles and a half long; in 
most parts, about thirty feet broad at the 
top, and double that width at the base 
Its height varies from ten to twenty feet. 
The record states it to have proved effec- 
tual in resisting the inundation, which, 
however, on account of the dund being at. 
right angles with the river, so as to OCe 
cupy a favourable position, and cut off the 
torrent, continued to flow annually as far 
as its base. In time, the sediment deposit- 
ed by the water thus rendered stagnant, 
filled up the hollow, raising its surface as 
high as the other parts of the river’s 
boundary, and creating a soil’ peculiarly 
valuable, now chiefly occupied by indigo 
planters. The insalubrity occasioned by 
the many swamps left by the inundation, 
was at the same time averted, and the 
dread entertained that the Goomty would 
in time, force a new channel for the entire 
body of its stream, removed. Large tracts, 
before of little value, acquired a deep 
staple of soil, which, at this date, yields 
sugar, indigo, wheat, barley, &c. in abun- 
dance and perfection.” 


The rivers usuagjly begin to rise, 
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a few inches only, in May; in June 
they approach the summits of their 
banks; the great swell takes piace 
in August. When the rains abate 
too suddenly in September, great 
mortality ensues. 

Those of our readers who have 
any intention of visiting India, will 
do well to peruse these volumes 
with attention. They will perceive, 
by them, that the Asiaticks are not 
a whit behind the most ingenius 
Europeans in the arts of deception. 
Let them learn never to trust to 
Asiatick descriptions of articles they 
mean to purchase, whether it be.a 
horse warranted sound and free 
from blemish, and of “a high caste;” 
or a habitation replete with every 
convenience, most delightfully  si- 
tuated, and of the most captivating 
appearance. 

It was our design to have intro- 
duced some of those subjects of 
commercial speculation, on which 
this writer suggests a variety of 
hints; but we can only mention a 
few of them. “ Talc may readily be 
vitrified with borax, or gypscous 
earths, when it forms a rich, peliucid, 
yellow glass of equal brightness and 
durabilitv.’ Teak wood possesses 
some principle distinct trom hard- 
ness, by which it resists the white 
ant, and the river worm; nails driven 
mto teak wood are never so cor- 
roded as to decay the surrounding 
wood and to stand isolated. Coir 
rope, in salt water, floats; so that 
while a hempen cable makes a 
curve downwards, between the ves- 
sel and her anchor, a coir cable 
makes a curve ufwards; and a coir 
repe thrown from a ship to a boat 
may be caught by the latter, ata 
considerable distance from the ves- 
sel, because it does not sink. Capt. 
W. thinks such a cable might be of 
use on board our men of war. Un- 


happily, this material though seem- 
ingly even refreshed by salt water, 
speedily rots in fresh water. India 
abounds in wax, the production of 


wild bees; it might be imported into 
Europe in sufficient quantities, and 
at a rate so reasonable as to “ give 
a national benefit equal to 3,750,000/. 
and a revenue of 650,000/. arising 
from the duty, at 40/. per ton, on 
the raw material.” The captain also, 
thinks that the wild vines of Bengal, 
&c. would, with a trifle of attention, 
yicld if not wine, yet brandy and 
vinegar, of good quality, to a great 
amount. From these specimens, our 
readers will perceive that this gentle- 
man has included in his observation, 
many things entirely distinct from 
those with which he was by duty 
familiar as an officer; and should his 
sugestions prove useful, his country 
as well as individuals will have 
cause highly to esteem his inge- 
nuity. 

We add for the consideration of 
such captains whose ships may be 
pestered with that troublesome and 
destructive visiter, the weevil; “ one 
or two live cray-fish placed on a 
heap of rice, by their effluvia quickly 
expel the predatory tribe.” The 
cause of this our author recom- 
mends to the consideration of natu- 
ralists. 

There are several incidental no- 
tices in these volumes which might 
be referred to biblical questions; 
such as the fruit of the trees being 
always presented to the deity, 7. e. 
his priest, during their first three 
years; but our author says scarcely 
any thing on the subject of religion, 
except as it affects the conduct of 
the natives toward Europeans, who, 
of whatever rank, are universally 
considered by the natives in their 


service, as infinitely below them. 


Indeed, his account of protestant 
zeal is little to its credit; while he 
applauds, as it deserves, the ex- 
ertion of a Catholick, who built a 
chapel, at his own expense. We 
have reason to belteve, that on this 
subject, captain W. is misled by 
his acquaintance with former times; 
and that the condition of Christianity, 
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throughout the British dominions in 
India is more hopeful than appears 
from his publication. 

How far the efforts made by the 
missionaries may have contributed 
to this, we are not prepared to say; 
but, our information leads us to 
credit the fact, and we deem it too 
honourable to our countrymen to be 
passed unnoticed. As to any exten- 
sive advantages speedily to be de- 
rived from the labours of the mis- 
sionaries, captain W. does not ex- 
pect them. He recommends the 
establishment of schools of various 
descriptions for the benefit of the 
natives, and induiges himself in 
foreseeing the most favourable re- 
sults from the communication of 
knowledge and information to them. 
Whether these predictions are cor- 
rect, time may show; but we doubt 
whether the natives will ever con- 
sider the caste of Europeans as on 
a level with themselves; and whe- 
ther the knowledge which one in a 
million may be induced to value, 
will possess any influence over the 
minds of the remainder of that 
million; z. e. of the mass of the 
population. 
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While we hope the best, and 
would by all means encourage well- 
intended endeavours, we cannot but 
deal fairly with the publick by ob- 
serving, the number of gentlemen 
who have obtained, by personal in- 
spection, a competent acquaintance 
with the Hindoos, and whose testi- 
monies concur to moderate the 
sanguine expectations, indulged by 
that benevolence which directs the 
aims of some of the most respectable 
and ardent of British philanthropists. 
This must be lamented at present; 
a future age may see obstacles re- 
moved, and congratulate itself on 
the enjoyment of such felicity. 

We close this report by acknow- 
ledging our obligations to the in- 
genious writer for much informa- 
tion and amusement; adding, that 
although gentlemen returned from 
India, are doubtless acquainted with 
a great part of what these volumes 
contain, yet gentlemen designing to 
visit that country will find them no 
unprofitable preparative, as to mat- 
ters of familiar occurrence, con- 
nected with personal conduct, in that 
branch of the British empire. 
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ravels in Asia and Africa; including a Journey from Scanderoon to Aleppo and over 
the Desert to Bagdad and Bussora; a Voyage from Bussora to Bombay, and along 
the Western Coast of India; a Voyage from Bombay to Mocha and Suez in the Red 
Sea; and a Journey from Suez to Cairo and Rosetta in Egypt. By the late Abraham 
Parsons, Esq. Consul and Factor Marine at Scanderoon. 4to. pp. 346. 1/. 5s. Boards. 


ALTHOUGH these travels have 
been recently published, they were 
performed between thirty and forty 
years ago, having been begun in 
1772, and brought to a close in 1778. 
It is natural to inquire the causes of 
so unusual a delay; and the editor 
endeavours to anticipate the ques- 
tions of his readers by an explana- 
tory notice, in which he mentions 
the decease of the author before he 
Rad prepared the MS. for the press, 
as the original source of procrastina- 


tion. On Mr. Parsons’s death, the 
MS. devolved, by bequest, to his 
brother-in-law, the revd. John Ber- 
jew, of Bristol. How long it remain- 
ed in his possession we are not ap- 
prised: but it does not appear that 
his labours in regard to editing went 
farther than the easy task of-recom- 
mending to his son to do what he 
had not done himself. The son, “ de- 
sirous te comply with the wishes of 
a much respected father,” under- 
takes the charge of editor, and la- 
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ments that professional avocations 
should have so long retarded the 
fulfilment of his duty. To judge 
from the period that has elapsed, 
we should naturally conclude that 
some Herculean labour had devolvy- 
ed on the editor: but this, on the 
other hand, we are prevented from 
thinking by his own explanations, 
when he tells us that “the only li- 
berty he has taken with the narrative 
has been confined to the correction 
of verbal or grammatical inaccura- 
cles, and in some very few instances 
to the altering of the arrangement 
of sentences, which in the original, 
appeared rather obscure.” All this, 
in our humble opinion, was practi- 
cable in the course of a few months 
instead of the twenty-three years 


which elapsed hetween the death of 
Mr. Parsons and the publication of 
his MS. Whatever, therefore, may 
have been the veneration of Mr. P’s 
relatives for his memory, we cannot 
pay them the compliment of having 


felt a very ardent solicitude for the 
dissemination of his fame as a tra- 
veller and an author. 

Mr. Parsons’s history is 
briefly in the preface: 


given 


‘He was originally bred to the navy 
in which his father was a captain. In the 
earlier part of his lite he commanded dif- 
terent vessels in the merchants’ service, 
during which period he visited several 
parts ‘of the globe, a pursuit particularly 
adapted to the turn of a mind naturally 
fond of novelty, and remarkably 1nquisi- 
tive. When he quitted the sea, he carried 
on considerable commerce as a merchant 
in Bristol, which not being attended with 
the desired success, atier some veurs, he 
was obliged to relinguish. After this he 
was, in the year 1767, appolited by the 
turkey company consul and factor-marine 
at Seandervon, in Asiatick Turkcy; a si- 
tuation which, after a residence of six 
years, he was obli: ved, from the unhealth- 
iness of the country, to resign, when he 
commenced a voyage of commercial spe- 
culation; the narrative of which is contain. 
ed in the tollowirg pages. Soon after the 
conclusion of this tour he retired to Leg- 
form, Where he died in the year 1785.” 


A perusal of the work, even at 
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this late period has convinced us of 
the propriety of publishing it, and 
has afforded us a degree of satisfac. 
tion of which we should have been 
sorry to have been deprived. The 
observations of six years of travel- 
ling are here given to the world in 
the pains-taking way of a man of bu- 
siness, who notes down whatever he 
deems worthy of recollection, and 
conveys his information in plain and 
unambitious language. The book is, 
therefore, a journal of what the 
writer saw and did in the course of a 
progress through countries celebra- 
ted among former generations, and 
is not devoid of interest to the pre- 
sent: but, while it possesses the fide- 
lity and perspicuity of a journal, it is 
marked by those deficiencies which 
we may expect in so plain a specics 
of narrative. It contains few reflec- 
tions of any length, and still fewer 
comparisons between the opinions of 
the writer and the reports of former 
travellers. Though Mr. Parsons 
did not go so far as Kotzebue, in pur- 
posely avoiding to read books an the 
subject of the countries which he 
visited, his travels bespeak the man 
of business more than the man of 
letters, and afford us the result of 
actual observation without much be- 
nefit from disquisition or research. 
Inreviewing a work so slightly cha- 
racterized by original thought, and 
consisting of a series of local obser- 
vations without application to gene- 
ral conclusions, the critick finds lit- 
tle opportunity of entering on the 
field of literary discussion; his func- 
tions being confined to an explana- 
tion of the plan of the book, and to 
an exhibition of specimens of its 
execution, sufficiently varied to at- 
ford an idea of the value of the au- 
thor’s niatter, and of the style in 
which that matter is conveyed. The 
most interesting parts are the ac- 
count of Syria; the journey to Allep- 
po; and the navigation of the Eu- 
phrates; and from these we shall 
accordingly make our extracts: 


“ Modern Svria.—Scandcroon was built 











by order of Alexander the Great after the 
battle of Issus, and was about a mile and 
a half to the south of the present town, 
close to the hills; or rather, part of the 
city was on the hills, which, for some space, 
are of easy ascent, and covered with a fer- 
tile soil. The foundations to a great extent 


' are visible in many places; some stone 
© walls, 8 feet thick, are yet breast high; 
")* and near the centre of those remains 18 
the celebrated well called Jacob’s Well, 
~ or Fountain, which gushes out from under 
~~ a rocky hill into a channel almost level 
> with the plain, seemingly made by art in 





‘the solid rock, 11 feet long, 14 inches 
broad, and 30 inches deep. The current of 
water fills up 25 inches of the depth; it 
runs with great velocity, and the inhabi- 

tants say its stream has always been the 

‘same. A French gentleman (well versed 

| in hydraulicks) some time since computed 

_ that six tons of water ran off in every mi- 
nute of time.”—“ The Jews have a tradi- 
tion, that at this fountain, Jacob, the 
grandson of Abraham, watered his flocks, 
and pitched his tents in the plain for a 
great length of time, which is the reason 
it has always been called after, and still 
retains his name.”—“ The Turkish and 
Greek ships which come to Scanderoon, 
always take their water for the voyage 

| from this well, nor will any person at Scan- 
deroon drink any other.”—‘‘ The present 
town consists of about 170 houses occupied 
by Greeks, and about 15 more by Turks; 
the whole number of inhabitants scarcely 
amounts to 800. The houses are all built 
of stone, with only a ground-floor. The 
roofs are flat, on which the natives sleep in 
hot weather. There is a small yard or gar- 

_ den to each house. When caravans with 

| goods come from Aleppo, the place exhi- 
bits the appearance of a fair until their 
departure; there have been in these last 
four years 68 caravans from that city, con- 
sisting of from 250 to 2000 camels ina 
caravan, besides mules and horses.’’—“ As 
this place is the only thoroughfare from 
Asia Minor into Syria, large bodies of sol- 
diers often pass this way, who halt on the 
plain near the town, always one night, 
sometimes more; and if not restrained by 
their officers, commit many violences on 
the poor Greeks, who must bear all with 
seeming patience, or be well drubbed.” 


A few miles from Scanderoon, are 
the celebrated passes from Cilicia 
into Syria, by which the confused 
host of Darius escaped, after the 
overthrow at Issus. They are thus 
described by Mr. Parsons: 
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“ There are four passes. The first and 
third are artificial, the second and fourth 
natural. The greatest part of the road, 
after the dscent begins, is steep and 
rugged, which continues for about half an 
hour’s ride, then you arrive ata level 
spot of about 400 yards extent, which 
leads to the descent of a very steep stony 
hill; at the bottom of which is a very fine 
shady grove, and a small plain about 100 
yards over, the trees of which are so 
lofty, and so close to each other, that no 
sunbeams can penetrate them; with a 
constant stream of excellent water, to 
which the birds in summer flock in such 
numbers, that it is difficult to determine 
whether their singing or the murmuring 
of the water is most delightful; nothing 
can excel their union.” “ After passing 
this shady grove, the ascent is gradual 
for about half an hour, and then very 
steep for a quarter of an hour more, 
which leads toa path of about 20 yards, 
where only one camel or horse can pass 
at a time. This is called the first and least 
difficult pass into Syria. Soon afterward, 
the road is rugged and very steep, which 
continues full half an hour, when the 
second pass commences, which is formed 
by a steep, rocky mountain on the left, 
and a precipice on the right; this path is 
not more than 7 feet in the broadest part, 
or more than 100 yards in length. I 
plumbed the precipice, and found it to be 
27 yards deep, with a rugged, rocky bot- 
tom, and of so terrible an aspect, that it is 
believed that none but the horses and 
camels of the country would have courage 
to pass, and yet they have no other road.” 
—‘* After passing this precipice is a 
winding and rugged hill, very steep, of 
about 400 yards ascent; on the summit is 
a small plain, at the end of which com- 
mences the third pass, which is cut 
through a very high and rocky mountain, 
so very steep, that to ascend or descend it, 
the horses, camels, &c. are obliged to 
make a zig-zag track. The pass itself is 
crooked, about 20 feet wide, and from 
the top to the bottom 207 yards.” “ Pass- 
ing sull on to the south, after leaving the 
town of Bylan, commences the fourth and 
last pass into Syria, which, by way of 
distinction, is called the grand pass. Here 
the road is not more than 10 feet wide in 
some places, or than 15 in any part, with 
the mountain to the left, and a parapet 
wall of about four feet high to the right, 
from which is seen the most horrible 
precipice that can be imagined; this 
chasm, between two high mountains, is 
from 40 to 50 fathoms deep. This road, 
vith ite wall, continues more than a mile 
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in length before it expands, the steep 
mountain and deep chasm accompanying 
it all the way.” 


Dr. Pecocke’s description of the 
ruins of Seiceucia induced Mr. Par- 
sous to visit them, and to bestow 
considerable pains on a comparison 
of the docter’s statement with their 
present condition; but he found that 
either things must have altered 
ereatiy stice 1739, or the doctor 
must have trusted teo much to re- 
port, since Mr. P. was unable to 
discover many of the objects noticed 
by the former. Our limits do not 
permit us to discuss this point, and 
we niust content ourselves with Mr. 
Parsons’s account of the modern 
condition of Seleucia and Laodicea: 


“The situation of Seleucia is most de- 
lightful. The greatest part lics on a hill of 
easy ascent, with a beautiful piain, and us 
beautiful a river beneath, with an ex- 
tensive land and sea prospect, it is de- 
fended by hills from the bleak winds in 
the northeastern quarter, and bas a fine 
port, only iour miles distant, at the ex- 
tremity of the plain. It bas much the ad- 
vantage of Antioch, whose port was more 
than 20 miles distant, nor has Antioch 
anv sea prospect; but in leu of this, a 
jake in trent, of many miles extent, which, 
In summer, is now almost as noxious as 
the stagnated waters in the plain of 
Seanderoon.” “ In every part of ‘Turkey 
in Europe, in the islands of the Archipe- 
lago, in Asia Minor, in the towns of Byass, 
Scanderoon, Bylan, and all the other 
towns and villages onthe Bylan moun- 
tains, inthe plains of Antioch and Seleucia, 
and their neighbourhood, quite to the 
Orontes, re of the country is 
either Yurkish or Greek. There are few 
Greeks of any consequence on the con- 
tinent who do not speck the ‘Turkish lan- 
men un- 
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been butit by Seleucus, and s 
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t:reck., ** Latachia 


; o called in 
honour ot his mother, Laodicea. It is at 


present a large, weil-built, and populous 
citv; but by the vestiges remaining, it 
scems to have been formerly more than 
hree times its present size. Phe town is 


leasantly situated on ahiil, with 


Most Pp 


the port and marine town beneath it. Uhe 
haven formerly was deep, and ceuld cun- 


tain, securely, more than 100 ships of 
burthen; but it has been so shamefully 
neglected by the Turks, that at present 
none but barks and small ships can get 
so far into it as to lie secure from hard 
gales of wind; as it is nearly choaked up 
with sand. Ships of any burthen must lie at 
the mouth of the port in about 15 feet 
water, with their heads to the sea. The 
road is much exposed to all winds from 
the western quarter; but the ground is 
good. This place is famous for producing 
the best tobacco in Turkey.” 


Aleppo, the capital of Syria, and 
second to no city in the Turkish 
dominions except Constantinople, 
either for beauty or extent, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Parsons at con- 
siderable length. Its walls are eight 
miles in circumference. They are 
high, and have, at the distance of 
every forty or fifty yards, a tower 
with embrasures. As the Turks 
keep no registers, and treat with 
ridicule all inquiries about popula- 
tion, it is impossible to calculate 
the number of inhabitants. The air 
is dry and pure, and, from the vici- 
nity of high mountains, much colder 
in winter than the latitude would in- 
duce us to expect. In summer it Is 
very hot, but not unhealthy: 


** The streets, which are broader than 
any in Turkey, are kept clean, as people 
from the gardens come every morning, 
with mules or asses furnished with pan- 
niers, in which, after sweeping the streets, 
they carry oft the dung or dirt to manure 
their gardens. They are likewise well pa- 
ved and streight; the channels in the mid- 
dle are broad and shallow. The bazars, or 
markets, are streets near the centre ofthe 
city, strongly arched over, with apertures 
on the sides of the arches, so situated as 
to give sufficient light, and, at the same 
time, exclude the sun and rain. Each bazar 
is cecupied by one sort of trade only, as 
they do not mix with each other in the 
same bazar. For example; the boot and 
slipper makers occupy three streets; box- 
makers (including trunk-makers) two; 
coppersmiths, one, &c.” ‘tn all there are 
to be seen immense quantities of the rich- 
est goods from India, Constantinople, Smyr- 
na, Damascus, and other places, besides 
the various manufactures of Aleppo; all of 
which constitute immense value.”’ “The 
bazars have very strong iron gates, which 
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are not only placed at each end, but on 
the sides of such of them as have avenues 
into others, or into any street adje ining; 
so that in some of the longe st of the bazars 
may be secn six iron gates; in others fewer. 
As an additional security, over every gate 
is placed a massy and strong portcullis. 
One comfort they have, there is no fear of 
fire, their houses being of stone, and the 
floors arched. The handicraits and shop- 
keepers repair to the bazars at sun rise, or 
a little after, then open their shops, send 
for their coffee, and smoke a pipe, and 
every one follows his occupation. About 
eleven they breakfast in their shops, which 
is cither sent from their own houses or 
from the cooks’-shops: after which they 
ren: un, in summer, till about five in the 
evening (some not so long) and in the 
winter until about four; then locking up 
their shops, they go home to dinner, and 
indulge themselves with a pipe and coffee; 
at which time the keepers of the bazars 
lock the gates, and remain themselves on 
the inside.” ** The roofs of all the houses 
at Aleppo are flat, and terrassed over, and 
have high parapet walls to separate them 
from the adjoining ones. On these roofs it 
is customary for the inhabitants to walk, 
and enjoy the cool of the evening, in the 
summer months. Most of the natives, and 
many of the Frank merchants sleep all the 
summer on the roofs without receiving 
any injury to their health. I speak from ex- 
perience.” The French, English, Ita. 
lians, and Dutch, live here as comfortably 
as in any foreign factory whatever, as 
there is alw ays a good harmony subsisting 
between them, and even if their countries 


are at war at home, they not only live 
peaceably, but amicab ly here; with this 
difference only, that the consuls of the 


belligerent powers cannot visit each other 


publickly.” 


Journey from Alenho to Bagdad.— 
In March, 17 74, Mr. Parsons set out 
on a mercantile expedition from A- 
leppo to Bagdad, in company with 
a number of Turkish merchants, 
forming altogether a caravan of near- 
ly 800 camels, richly laden. Their 
escort consisted of a sheik and 1°5 
subaltern officers and soldiers, com- 
prising some from every tribe in the 
desert. These as well as the. mer- 
chants, were c ompletely armed, each 
having a musket, a pair of pistols, 
and a sabre; while the men in atten- 
dance on the camels, amounting to 
the number of 150, had ca 
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bre and a brace of pistols. This 
force was altogether rather formida- 
ble; anc, though they performed their , 
journey without encountering any 
open hostility, they saw reason to be 
convinced that their safety was ow- 
ing to their power of repelling vio- 
lence. Above a fourth part of their 
camels were required for the con- 
veyance of the provisions, water, and 
camp equipage: the crs carried 
the merchandise. Owing to several 
causes, the caravan occupicd five 
weeks in reaching the ferry of An 
nah on the Euphrates, a journey 
which is generaliy performed in 
three weeks. After having crossed 
this great river, the travelicrs were 
on the territory of the pacha of Bag- 
dad, and were enabled to dismiss a 
part of their escort. We are inforn 
ed, under the date of 22d April, that 
** Yesterday our sheik paid off 42 of his 
soldiers, who, after a feast 
crossed over the terry, and went to their 
several homes. Tliese men hire themselves 
us soldiers to guard the caravans which 
go to and from Aleppo to Bagdad, but ap- 
proach no nearer - aged than this ferry.” 
* For this they : paid thirty piastres 
[three sine fifteen sh ‘illings, Engiish ] 
each man on the caravan’s arrival at Alep.- 
po, and same sum on its arrival on 
this side of the ferry. These poor fcllows 
march on ‘foot the whole way, as well as 
the cameliers. The sh them pro- 
visions the whole time, which are pill: LW 
made of boiled rice and butter, once a dav, 
or wheat beiled and butter; besi h 
served with brown 


piven them, 


eik finds 


des wie 


once aday they are 

biscuit and onions, which they put in their 
pock md eat as the yn arch. b, ie Ca. 
ravans \ hich ro to ant i from Dar cus to 


paid in the sa ume mal 
) paid ne, plastres. A 


Caravan esxnnot pass the desert in satet 


without hiring Arabs of each of the tribes 
which inhabit the borders: so that when 
any horde of Arabs meets a caravan, 
they are sure to tind some of their own 
tribe as guards, All then is safe; other- 


wise it is sure to be robbed, if not entire- 
lv carried off; for ifthe first horde which 
came Was not strong enouch, Lic’ would 
send an express to procure a ssistance, 
and in the meantime hovereabout in such 
a manner as to prevent an escape. It is 
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make resistance; but to those who do, if 
they overcome, they give no quarter. 
From those who quietly suffer themselves 
to be robbed they never take their all, but 
leave them sufficient to pursue their jour- 
ney, and often times much more.” 


At the distance of six hours’ tra- 
velling from Bagdad, on this side of 
that city, are the remains of the 
Tower of Babel. They stand in a 
vast plain, which is a mere desert, 
and are still about two hundred and 
twenty fect in height: 


“* The materials of the little remains of 
this once famed tower, are unburnt bricks* 
(now as hard as stone) which in dimen- 
sions are 14 inches by 10, and nearly 5 
inches thick, There is not any cement be, 
tween them, either of bitumen or mortar. 
About the distance of every four feet, from 
the bottom to the top, are layers of reeds, 
four inches thick. By digging about 10 or 
12 inches into one of these, I pulled out 
by degrees a handful of them, which are 
as firm and sound (except their being 
pressed flat) as they were when first in- 
serted; which the Jew rabbies at Bagdad 
tell me, according to atradition of their’s, 
is very near four thousand and two hun- 
dred years. They call it Nimrod’s Tow- 
er.” 


Mr. Parsons computes the dis- 
tance from Aleppo to Bagdad at 900 
miles. He arrived in the latter city 
on the 7th of May, a season in which 
the waters of the Tigris are nearly 
at their height; and he was greatly 
surprised at their rapidity, which 
brought to his recollection the ebb 
through London bridge in a spring 
tide, the rate of the current seeming 
to be seven miles in an hour. His 
attention was much occupied, dur- 
ing the season which he passed at 
Bagdad, by the rise and fall of this 
celebrated river. It continued on the 
iwncrease till the middle of June, hav- 
ing risen between two and three 
feet in this interval; but, after that 
period, it decreased, and had fallen 
44 inches by the end of the month. 
In July, its decrease was rapid, the 
fall of the water being 17 fect, and 
the diminution of the current two 
miles in an hour, leaving it at a rate 


* Strabo says that the tower was constructed of baked brick, dart rambo. (.U Rew’ 


of four miles. In August the water 
fell nine, and in September ‘wo feet, 
the current on the 30th of Septem- 
ber being only a mile and a half in 
an hour. This was the lowest; so 
that the two extremes, in regard to 
velocity, were seven miles and one 
mile and a half. With respect to 
depth of water, under the centre of 
the bridge, the extremes were 14 
feet and 46 feet; making a difference 
between June and September of 32 
feet. In October, the river begins 
again to rise, and continues progres- 
sively on the increase till the suc- 
ceeding June, when the rains among 
the hills towards the north are ge- 

nerally suspended. The prevalence 
of westerly winds, and the rapidity 
of the current, prevent the naviga- 
tion of the Tigris from the sea to 
Bagdad during halt of the year. At 
this time, it is customary to bring 
goods up the less rapid current of 
the Euphrates as far as the town of 
Helah, and thence across Mesopo- 
tamia by camels to Bagdad. Above 
Bagdad, the principal place of traf- 
fick on the Tigris is Mosul, built 
near the ruins of the ancient Nine- 

veh. The width of the Tigris at 
Bagdad is similar to that of the 
Thames at London bridge. The 
bridge at Bagdad is formed of boats 
which are sharp in the bows, like a 
London wherry, on account of the 
velocity of the stream. At each end 
of thie chain of boats, two immense 
walls of brick are projected into the 
river, and serve as jetty heads. Two 
massy iron chains are extended from 
one side of the river to the other; 
the links of which are as thick as a 
man’s wrist, and are fastened to the 
bows of the boats, so as to prevent 
them trom being driven down by the 
stream. The removal of boats, either 
for the passage of rafts, or for the 
purpose of repair, is managed with 
considerable dexterity. 

Bagdad is the grand depository 
for the produce of India, Persia, and 
Turkey, and has a continual inter- 
course, by caravans, with eachofthese 
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countries. It is consequently a very 
large and populous city, containing 
three or four hundred thousand in- 


habitants. 


“ The streets” says Mr. Parsons, “ are 


all built ina streight line and paved, except- 


ing the bazars. The houses make no ap- 
pearance on the outside, as nothing is to 
be seen except brick walls and lattice 
windows; yet the principal ones are very 
commodious, and have all subterraneous 
apartments arched, and ornamented with 
handsome stucco-work, to which the fami- 
lies retire about ten in the morning, where 
they dine, and remain until an hour before 
sun set. In the months of June, July, and 
August, to avoid the excessive hot weath- 
er, every one sleeps at night on the ter- 
race, on the tops of the houses, as the 
subterranean apartments are at that time 
very hot, although they are cool in the 
heat of the day. The air at Bagdad is so 
hot in these three months, that the mut- 
ton and fowls which are killed early in the 
morning, if not eaten by noon, become pu- 
trid. The butchers and poulterers kill their 
meat twice a day, so that it has hardly 
time to cool before it is dressed: yet, not- 
withstanding, this hot wind is not sickly, 
but the reverse, as there is not a more 
healthy place in any part of the world.”— 
“The water of the Tigris is most excel- 
lent, so much superiour to spring or well- 
water, that the poorest person in the city 
will not deign to taste of either, although 
there are wells in the yards of most 
houses.”’ “* Coffee houses are so numerous, 
that it excited my curiosity to inguire if 
there was any method of knowing the real 
number. I was told nothing was more easy 
as they were all registered, paying an an- 
nual sum for their license. A friend was so 
kind as to go with me to the office, when 
I found the number then occupied to be 
955, and of those untenanted 490, which 
the officer hoped to see all opened within 
a year.” 

Navigation of the Euphrates and 
Persian Gulf-—From Bagdad, Mr. 
Parsons determined to proceed to 
the Persian gulf, and accordingly 
crossed Mesopotamia in a south- 
west direction, till he reached the 
town. of Helah on the Euphrates. 
This place, distant only three miles 
from the ruins of Babylon, contains 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and is 
an entrefidt of considerable traffick, 
chiefly with the great city of Bus- 

if 
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sora, which is situated two hundred 
leagues farther down the river. The 
navigation of the Euphrates, though 
less dangerous than in the great and 
impetuous stream of the Tigris, is 
attended with much labour. The 
most striking circumstances in the 
course of it are the narrowness of 
the channel, within which the Eu- 
phrates is confined for a considera- 
ble part of the distance; and the 
beautiful situation of Korna, the 
town at which the junction of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates takes 
place, and forms what is afterward 
called the great river of Arabia. 
This navigation occupied the tra- 
veller eight days, and is related by 
him in the form of a journal. We 
select detached passages. 


“On the 3d of November we hired a 
vessel of sixty tons, which they call a 
tecknar, for which we gave two hundred 
piastres, to carry us to Bussora, and we 
permitted about seventy Turks, who 
were well armed, to accompany us gratis, 
as we were glad of their company, from 
the frequent cxamples of vessels being 
plundered by Arabian banditti, who hover 
about the banks of the river.” “ We were 
disturbed with the cries and howling of 
the jackals, which are very numerous, and 
many of them would come within 2 
stone’s throw of the boat; on firing a few 
muskets they went away. They look like 
our fox dogs in England, and are of 2 
reddish colour, while those which I have 
seen in Syria and Asia Minor are of a 
mouse colour, and not more than half as 
large.” “ November 5. The river now 
became very narrow and crooked, and 
consequently the current so rapid that 
our vessel was quite ungovernable, and 
we were often set with violence, some- 
times against one promontory, and in less 
than two minutes against another on the 
opposite shore, and so, alternately, with 
such violence, as shattered the upper 
parts of our vessel very much. The water, 
however, close to the banks on each side, 
which were of earth and soft, being deep, 
our vessel weathered the danger. Our 
sailors, who were 24 in number, rowed 
with their utmost exertion to get clear of 
each cape, but to no purpose, from the 
rapidity of the current, and the narrow- 
ness and frequent curves of the river, 
which seemed hourly to increase. Its 
breadth was not above 70 yards.” “ On the 
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7th we saw three large boats tracking up 
the river. They had been 24 days from 
Bussora, and my companions say that they 


will be at least 30 days more before they 


arrive at Helah. What a difference! when 
we consider that itis only four days since 
we left it. At eight this evening we saw a 
small advice boat with eight oars. She 
had been only eight days from Bussora, 
and expected to get to Helahin echt days 
more. There was an officer in her who was 
roing express from tie musolem [go- 
yernour | of Bussora to the pasha of Bag- 
dad.” **On the 9th we came to the camp 
of the most potent Arab prince on tlie 
shore of the Euphrates, or Persian gulf 
It is full three miles in length along the 
banks of the river. lam told there are 
above 8,000 tents and 20,000 tamilics, The 
tent of the prince isnear 20: feet long and 
70 broad. ‘This encampment reaches 
farther indand than it does along the 
banks of the river. It is said to contain 


near 80,000 inhabitants, and the cattle of 


all kinds belonging to it are almost innu- 
merable. We ail went on shore here, and 
walked about an hour. ‘The tents are 
itched so as to form regular streets of 18 
to 20 feet broad, which run_ parallel 
to each other from the river, quite through 
the town, with others at right anglesina 
line with the river, the largest tents being 
nearest to the river” “ This tribe is 
famous for breeding horses of the best 
race. The ‘turks with us regretted their 
not having brought an cmpty boat from 
Helah, as they could have made a good 
profit by buying horses, and selling them 
at Bussora, from whence they are shippe d 
for India, where they sell at great prices.” 
* Onthe L0th we arrived at Korna, alarge 


town situated on the eXtreme point of 


Mesopotamia, so as to be on the banks of 
both Euphrates i Tigris; the point 


facing the g: ‘eat Arabian river (so called 
fgom the union of b ety at this place.) On 
this point the custom house is huilt, whe) 


we were ordered to make iist our vesse L 


It is a most delighifui situation, and the 
‘Turks verily believe that this is the spot 
where the Paradise of our first parents 


was situated.” “ Every tree, 2s well as 
the grass, being clothed with verdure, 
no place on earth appears to be more de- 
Hightfully sit' uated than Korna. Ht is not 
surprising that the “Purks tiink it to have 
been Paradise; for my own part I think it 
such, compared with all other places 
which I have yet secn. Before it is ha 
mreat river, without the least wuicing, 
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of nature even at this late season of the 
vear; blest with an atmosphere th: in which 
nothine can be more pure, as indeed that 
of Assyria, Chaldea, and Mesonotamia is 
in general,” , 

The merchants pf Bussora are a 
mixture of Turks, Christians, Ar- 
meni: ins, and Jews. The commerce 
of city 1s great; its situation, 
within , dies leagues of the Persian 
eulf, being very happily adapte d for 
recelving the produce of the east 
through the gulf, and distributing it 
afterward by land and water carr Are 
throughout the Turkish dominions. 
The city stands on a creek distant 
thr ee miles from the great Arabian 
river, and is unhealthy during the 
summer months, In consequence of 
the heat and the eMfluvia from Sstag- 
nant water. Its population is sup 
posed to. amount to between two and 
three hundred thousand. It was du- 
ring Mr. Parson’s visit to Bussora, 
in the spring of 1775, that the Per- 
sians, under Sadoc Khan, commen- 
ced the blockade and siege of that 
city; which, after a eallant defence 
of twelve months, was obliged to 
surrender. 

Mr. Parsons next visited Bushear, 
the principal seaport in the Persian 
side of the gulf, and containing about 
20,000 inhabitants. The town lies so 
low as scarcely to be discernible at 
a distance. But the castle, situated 
about twelve miles southeast of the 
town, and built by the Portuguese, 
makes, even In its decayed state, a 
noble appearance trom the sea. The 
Portuguese were forced to abandon 
this fortress to Shah Abbas the 
Great, in the same year in which 
that sovereign, with the assistance 
of the Enelish, retook from them 
Ormus and Goinberoon. 

After having sailed down the Per- 
sat gu lf, and ‘entered what is com- 
monty called the Arabian sea, Mr. 
Pars sons arrived at Muscat in Arabia; 
a safe and capacious harbour, in the 
shape of a horse shoe; and which, 
having the entrance from the south- 


cast, 1s protected by the surround- 
ing hills from the winds which are 
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dangerous in that latitude, It is the 
capital of the Arabian kingdom of 
the same name; and, besides supply- 
ing the interiour of Arabia with 
Indian merchandise, it serves as a 
magazine for Persia, and has consi- 
derable intercourse with the Red 
Sea. 

From Muscat, the writer proceed- 
ed to India, and sailed along the 
western side of our Indian empire. 
Of this part of the book, the most 


interesting passage is his account of 


Surat. The crowded state of that 
city demonstrates that its population 
must be great. The number he found 
it impossible to ascertain, but he 
computed it to amount to 400,000. 
During his residence there | in 1777 | 
Mr. Bolts, afterward known in the 
literary worid by his vehement at- 
tack on our East India Company, 
was trafficking in the neighbourhood; 
having under his direction a large 
vessel, ostensibly neutral, but in 
reality English. Mr. Parsons made 
an excursion from the confined air 
of Surat into the neighbouring coun- 
try, and gives some account of the 
more remarkable of the rural sports 


of the natives, with which we shall: 


close our extracts from this work: 


“They have a peculiar method of hunt- 
ing antelopes in different parts of the 
kingdom of Guzarat with leopards, which 
are trained up for the purpose. ‘The 
hunters are on horseback. The leopard, 
hoodwinked, is put into-a covered hunting 
cart, Which is drawn by oxen. The keeper 
is likewise in the cart unseen, with the 
rains leading through lattice doors. They 
go on slowly, the huntsman keeping at a 
good distance behind. 

**As antelopes are plenty in this country 
it is not long before they sce some. ‘Chey 
are generally discovered in pairs and 
sometimes in herds. As soon as the per- 
son in the cart discovers them, he puts 


out a small red flag on the hinder part of 


the cart, as a signal to the huntsman, and 
keeps advancing. ‘The antelopes, not being 
afraid of the oxen or the cart, pursue their 
grazing. When the cart comes near, it 
stops; the man taking off the leopard’s 
blind shows him the antelopes, which he 
is always eager to pursue. He is accord- 
ingly Ict loose, and spring's out of the cart 
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amongst them. The flag is then taken in, 
on which the huntsman comes galloping 
up, and the cart goes ona brisk pace. 
The leopard always singles out one, nor 
will he turn to the right or left to seize 
another should they fall in his way. 

““Vhe antelope at first runs much faster 
than the leopard; but being frightened, he 
frequently springs up, always falling on 
his feet; these efforts oblige him to slacken 
his pace, whereas the Jeopard pursues 
uniformly, till le overtakes his prey, when 
he tumbles him over, and seizing him by 
the throat, sucks out his blood until he is 
weary or satiated. The keeper always 
carries in the cart a joint of mutton, which 
is thrown to the leopard after he has 
sucked the blood, otherwise he would not 
let go his hold until he had satisfied his 
hunger; sometimes it happens that the 
keeper does not come up intime to pre- 
vent the antelope from being mangled. 
Some antelopes will run three quarters of 
an hour, others not half the time, and it 
often happens that, through fright he is 
sooner overtaken. 

** As soon as the leopard’s hunger is 
satisfied, he is led tamely to the cart, into 
which he springs, and is as quiet as a 
lamb. 

“The English gentlemen who have 
hunted in this manner assure me, that it 
is inconceivable the glorious figure which 
the leopard makes, when on a full stretch 
in the field after his prey, with his fine 
tail straight out in a line, with which he 
seems to steer himself, and at such times 
they all agree that he seems twice as 
large as he does at others.” 

Mr. P. next gives ample descrip- 
tions of Bombay, and of the various 
harbours along the Malabar coast. 
He returned to Europe by way of 
the Red Sea and Egypt; which route 
naturally gives rise to full accounts 
of Mocha, Suez, and Cairo. We 
consider it, however, as altogether 
innecessary to enter into any exa- 
mination of this part of the volume. 
In composition, it is similar to the 
rest: and it relates to countries of 
which parts are familiar to the Bri- 
tish publick, while the remainder 
have been described by later tra- 
vellers, particularly by one. [Lord 
Valentia. | a 

The publication of Mr. Parson’s 
MS. has made an addition to the 
stock of general knowlege in regard 
to the eastern world. But it is much 
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to be regretted that the author 
should have left his papers in so 
imperfect a state, and that the editor 
should have so little contributed to 
their improvement. We would not 
be understood to assert that we were 
entitled to expect that an editor 
should supply those scientifick ex- 
planations, which are _ evidently 
wanting to complete the description 
of several remarkable circumstances 
in the journey; nor that he should 
have laboured, by the introduction 
of general observations, to give a 
close connexion and comprehensive 
character to the mass of particular 
details. The capacity for such im- 
provements as these is to be expect- 
ed only from a man of letters; and 
the labour required for their appli- 
cation will seldom be sustained, 
unless for the benefit of the whole 
reputation that can be derived from 
them. We were justified, however, 
in looking for exertions of a differ- 
ent kind; for the correction of ob- 


vious errours, the explanation of 
obscurities of language, the preven- 
tion of repetitions, and the conden. 
sation of prolixity. That much has 
been left undone in these essential 
requisites, will be apparent on a 
very cursory inspection of the book. 
In one passage [p. 266] we are told 
that Cape Aden in Arabia, which is 
distant two thousand miles from any 
part of India, was “ discovered, 
bearing northwest, about /fteen 
leagues from Bombay.” In treating 
of the pilgrims [p. 336] it is said: 
“these people /oad at Alexandria,” 
instead of /and at Alexandria. The 
population of Surat is mentioned in 
page 251, and again in page 260, in 
such a manner as if it had not been 
mentioned before. Such errours as 
these form a great deduction from 
the value of a work, which would 
otherwise have been an instructive 
and entertaining performance.—A 
tinted view of Bagdad, and another 
of Antioch are given. 








FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Euston; a Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. Boards. 1809. 


THE commencement of this 
novel is singular, and not prepossess- 
ing. The hero is first introduced to 
our notice as exulting in the exe- 
cution of the late unfortunate king 
of France; but he appears, in the 
course of the narrative, to make a 
tacit abjuration of this and various 
other errours; and though his history 
is too desultory to preserve much 
semblance of probability, it seems 
to have been written by a man of 
strong sense, of some feeling, and a 


scholar. The work perhaps contains 
more argument than will be amusing 
to those readers who are impatient 
of every interruption of the story; 
and the tale itself neither possesses 
much interest nor conveys any im- 
pressive moral; but the language 
has the merit of being nervous and 
polished in an unusual degree. When 
it is impassioned, it is not inflamma- 
tory; and where it is disquisitorial, 
it escapes being dull. 
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Destruction of an enormous Serpent in the Isle of Rhodes, by the Chevalier De Gozon, 


SIR, 

I HAVE sent you an account (ex- 
tracted from a very old French 
work) of the destruction of an enor- 
mous serpent, or crocodile, in the 
Isle of Rhodes, about the year 1330, 
by D. D. Gozon, one of the knights 
of the celebrated order of St. John 
of Jerusalem; and if you think it will 
in any way conduce to the instruc- 
tion or amusement of the numerous 
readers of the Universal Magazine, 
you are welcome to make use of it in 
any shape you may think proper. 

' I am, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. G. BrisTo.iensis. 
@ristol, Nov. 14, 1808. 

‘A charitable spirit and prudential 
views caused Plelion de Villeneuve, 
grand master of Malta, to forbid all 
the knights, under pain of being de- 
prived of their habit, attacking a ser- 
pent or crocodile {a kind of amphi- 
bious animal) which lived in the 
marshes and near great rivers. This 
crocodile was of an enormous size, 
caused much disorder in tha island, 
and had even devoured some of the 
inhabitants. 

The retreat of this furious animal 
was in a cavern, situated near a mo- 
rass at the foot of Mount St. Etienne, 
two miles from Rhodes. It often 
came out to seek its prey, and de- 
voured sheep, cows, and sometimes 
horses, and even shepherds who 


watched over their flocks. Manv of 


the bravest knights had separately 
set cut to endeavour to killit; butthey 
had never returned. As the use of 
fire-arms was not then invented, and 
as the skin of this kind of monster 
VoL. mn 


was covered with scales, proof 
against arrows and the sharpest Carts, 
it may be said that their arms were 
not equal, and the serpent could thus 
in an instant destroy them. This was 
the motive that induced the grand 
master to forbid the knights at- 
tempting any further an enterprise 
which appeared to be above human 
powers. 

They all obeyed, except a single 
knight of the language of Provence, 
named Dieu Donné de Gozon, who, 
notwithstanding this prohibition and 
without being deterred at the fate of 
his brethren, secretly formed the de- 
sign of fighting this carnivorous 
beast, resolved to perish, or to de- 
liver the Isle of Rhodes from it. 
Some attributed this resolution to 
the determined courage of the 
knight, whilst others pretend he 
was incited to it by the raillery with 
which they treated his courage at 
Rhodes, saying that he several times 
departed from the city for the 
purpose of fighting the serpent, but 
that he was content to look at it at 
a distance, and that in this enter- 
prise he had shown more prudence 
than valour. 

Whatever might have been the 
motives which determined the 
knight to attempt this adventure, he 
did not delay te put it into execu- 
tion, and for this purpose went into 
France and retired to the Chateau 
de Gozon, which remains tiJl this 
day in the province of Languedoc. 
Having learned that the serpent he 
was about to attack had no scales 
on its belly, upon that information 
he formed the plan of ! his enterprise. 
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From the idea which he had pre- 
served of this enormous beast, he 
had made a wooden or pasteboard 
figure of it, and he especially en- 
deavoured to jmitate its cries. He 
then trained two young mastiffs to 
run to his cries, and to attach them- 
selves immediately to the belly of 
this frightful beast, while he mount- 
ed on horseback, his lance in his 
hand and covered with his arms, 
feigned to give it blows in several 
places. The knight employed him- 
self‘ for many months every day in 
this exercise, and he no sooner saw 
his mastiffs sufficiently trained to this 
kind of combat than he returned ta 
Rhodes. He was scarcely arrived in 
the island ere (without communi- 
cating his design to any one) he had 
his arms secretly carried near a 
church situated at the top of the 
mountain of St. Etienne, and shortly 
after repaired there himself, accom- 
panied only by two servants which 
he had brought with him from 
France. He entered the church, and 
after having recommended himsel 
to God, put on his armour, mounted 
his horse, and ordered his two ser- 
vants (if he perished in this combat) 
to return to France; but toe come 
near him if they perceived he had 
killed the serpent, or that he had 
been wounded by it. He descended 
from the mountain with his two 
dogs, and marched straight towards 
the marsh and haunt of the serpent, 
who, at the noise he made, ran with 
open mouth and sparkling eyes to 
devour him. Gozon struck the ser- 
pent with his lance, which the 
thickness and hardness of the scales 
rendered useless. 

He prepared to redouble his hlows, 
but his horse, frightened with the 
hisses and the odour of the serpent, 
refuses to advance, draws back, and 


throws himself on his side; and he 
would have been the cause of the 
-Joss of his master, if Gozon, with 
great presence of mind, had not 
jumped off his back. Then taking 

his sword in his hand, and accompa- 
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nied by his two faithful mastiffs, he 
again advances towards this horrible 
beast, and gives him many blows in 
different places, but the hardness of 
the scales prevented him from pene- 
trating them. The furious animal 
with a blow of his tail knocked him 
down, and would infallibly have de- 
voured him, if his two dogs had not 
attached themselves to the belly of 
the serpent, which they lacerated in 
a most dreadful manner; and the 
serpent, in spite of all its efforts, 
could not induce them to let go their 
hold. The knight favoured by this 
help rises, rejoins his two mastiffs, 
buries his sword up to the very hilt 
in a place that was not defended by 
the scales. He then made a large 
wound from whence issued streams 
of blood. The monster, being mor- 
tally wounded, fails upon the knight, 
which knocks him down a second 
time; and the enormous weight of 
his body would have stifled him, if 
his two servants, spectators of the 
combat, seeing the serpent dead, had 
not run to the assistance of their 
master. They at first thought he 
had been dead, but found he had 
anly swooned away. After having 
taken him, though with much difh- 
culty, trom beneath the serpent, they 
took off his helmet, aad, after having 
for some time thrown water on his 
face, he at length opened his eyes. 
The first object and the most agree- 
abie which could present itself to 
his view, was that of seeing his 
enemy dead, and of having succeed- 
ed in such a difficult enterprise, 
where so many of his brethren had 
fallen. 

Ilis victory and the death of the 
serpent were no sooner known in the 
city than a crowd of the inhabitants 
came out to meet him. The knights 
conducted him in triumph to the pa- 
lace of the grand master; but in the 
midst of these acclamations the con- 
queror was surprised when Ville- 
neuve, casting some indignant looks 
on him, asked him if he was igno- 
rant of the prohibitions he had made 
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of attacking this dangerous beast, 
and if be thought to violate them 
with impunity. This severe observer 
of discipline would not hear him, nor 
suffer himself to be turned by the 
prayers of the knights, but sent him 
immediately to prison. He then con- 
voked a council, where he repre- 
sented to them that the order could 
not dispense with rigorously punish- 
ing a disobedience, more prejudicial 
to discipline than even the life of 
many serpents would have been to 
the beasts and inhabitants of this 
canton. The council ordered him to 
be deprived of the habit of the order. 
Gozon had the grief of seeing him- 
self stripped of it, and he passed but 
a short space of time between his 
victory and his punishment, which 
he found more rigorous than death 
itself. But the grand master, after 
he had satisfied himself with the 
chastisement he had inflicted for the 
maintenance of discipline, returned 
to his quondam character, naturally 
soft and full of goodness. He re- 
stored him his habit, and loaded him 


os 


with favours, But they never equal- 
ed the sincere praises of a people 
who sovereignly disposes of glory, 
while princes, however powerful 
they may be, cannot dispose but of 
the honours and dignities of the 
state. They stuck the head of this 
serpent or crocodile upon one of 
the gates of the city, as a monu- 
ment of the victory of Gozon. 

Monsieur Tévenot, in the relation 
of his voyages, reports that it was in 
the Isle of Rhodes even in his time, 
or at least its effigy; that he had seen 
it there; that it was much thicker 
and larger than that of a horse; that 
the mouth extended from ear to ear; 
had large teeth and eyes; that the 
nostrils were round; and that the 
skin appeared to be of a grayish 
white, probably on account of the 
dust which by a length of years was 
attached to it. 

By this occasion Gozon acquired 
great reputation, especially among 
the people of Rhodes, who looked 
on him as their deliverer. 
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An interesting Account of the Mode pursued by Fenelon, in educating the Duke of 
Burgundy, grandson of Louis XIV. 


“ THE Duke of Burgundy,” says 
M. de St. Simon, “ was, by nature, 
formidable, and in his earliest youth, 
gave cause for terrour. He was un- 
feeling and irritable, to the last ex- 
cess, even against inanimate objects. 
He was furiously impetuous, and in- 
capable of enduring the least oppo- 
sition, even of time and the elements, 
without bursting forth into such in- 
temperate rage, that It was some- 
times to be feared the very veins in 
his body would burst. Zhis excess, I 
have frequently witnessed. His obsti- 
nacy was beyond all bounds; he was 
passionately addicted to every kind 
of pleasure; to the luxuries of the 
table; to the chace with extraordi- 
nary avidity; musick he delighted 1 in 
with a sort of ecstac v; he was also 


fond of play, but he could not endure 
to be conquered; and they who play- 
ed with him ran much risk. In short, 
he was the prey of every passion and 
the slave of every pleasure; he was 
often ferocious and naturally inclined 
to cruelty. In his raillery he was un- 
feeling, employing the force of ridi- 
cule with a precision which com- 
pletely overwhelmed the object; in- 
ordinately proud, he looked upon 
men only as atoms with whom he 
had no sort of similarity whatever. 
Even the princes, his brothers, 
scarcely seemed, in his estimation, 
to form an intermediate link between 
himself and the rest of mankind, 
though it had always been studious- 
ly endeavoured to educate all three 
of them with perfect equality. But 
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the brilliancy of his mind and his 
penctration were at all times evident, 
and even in his moments of greatest 
violence. His replies created asto- 
nishment im all “awho heard them. 
His observations were never without 
justness, even in his most fierce an- 
ger; the most abstract branches of 
knowledge cost him little trouble to 
acquire; the extent and vigour of 
his mind were prodigious, and pre- 
vented him from steady and indivi- 
dual application.” 

Such was the prince who was con- 
fided to Fenelon. There was every 
thing to be feared from such a cha- 
racter, and every thing to be hoped 
from a soul possessing such energy. 
Let us hear, once more, St. Simon. 

“So much mind, and such power 
of mind, joined to such sensibility, 
and to such passions; every quality, 
in fact, partaking of such ardour, 
must, necessarily, have rendered his 
education no easy process. The duke 
de Beauvilliers, who was fully aware 
of its difficulties and its consequences, 
surpassed even himself in his appii- 
cation, his patience, and the variety 
of his remedies. Fenelon, Fleury, 
and the other persons connected 
with his education, were all brought 
into action; and they all, with one 
accord, acted under the imstruc- 
tions of the duke, whose plan, were 
it minutely. detailed, would furnish 
a curious and interesting work. The 
prodigy was, that, in a very short 
tiine, grace and devotion transform- 
‘i him into quite another man, and 
changed such fearful vices into per- 
fectiy opposite virtues. From that 
abyss issued a prince, who was afla- 
ble, miid, humane, moderate, patient, 
modest, humble, and austere towards 
hinnisell; wholly occupied with his 
future obligations in life, which he 
felt to be great; and thinking only of 
uniting the duties of the son and the 
subject with those which he saw 
himself ‘destined afterwards to ful- 
fil.” 

But what incessant vigilance, what 
art, what industry, what skiil, what 
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variety in the means adopted, and 
what delicacy of observation must 
have concurred to produce such an 
extraordinary alteration in the cha- 
racter of a child, of a prince, and of 
an heir to a throne! Nay, had not 
his tutors been the most virtuous of 
men; if their pupil, possessed as he 
was of such intellectual perspicacity, 
had discovered in them the smallest 
appearance of weakness or tergiver- 
sation, all their skill, all their care, 
and all their assiduity, would have 
been ineffectual. They were, in 
fact, less indebted for their success 
to their genius and their talents, 
than to their virtues and their dis- 
positions. 

Ienclon soon perceived that that 

part of education which generally 
excited the greatest zeal in teachers, 
and the most self-love in parents, 
was what would give him the least 
trouble. He foresaw that his pupil, 
possessing from nature such rare 
gifts of mind, would make a rapid 
progress in every branch of know- 
ledge; but the most difficult task 
would be to subdue that fiery soul 
which he possessed; to preserve all 
its noble and generous qualities, and 
to extirpate all its undue passions: 
to form, In fact, a new moral being; 
to form a prince, such as the genius 
of Fenelon had conceived, for the 
welfare of human nature, He wished, 
indeed, to realize upon the throne 
an ideal beauty of virtue, as the ar- 
tists of antiquity endeavoured to im- 
press upon their works that ideal 
beauty, which gave to the human 
form a celestial appearance. 

‘Phe clild that was confided to the 
care of Fenelon was destined to 
reign; and Fenelon saw, in that 
child the whoie of France awaiting 
its happiness or misery, from the 
success or failure of his endeavours. 
To obtain this success, he prescri- 
bed to htunselfno precise rule of ac- 
tion; he watched each moment, the 
dispositions ofthe young prince, and 
followed with a calm and patient 

attention, all the variations of his 
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intemperate nature, and always ex- 
tracted the lesson from the fault it- 
self. 

Such an education consisted rather 
in action than in instruction. The 
pupil never could anticipate what 
was to be his lesson, because he 
could not anticipate what faults he 
might commit; and thus advice and 
censure became the necessary result 
of his own excesses. 

They who wish to know the me- 
thod which Fenelon adopted in edu- 
cating his pupil, may read his Fables 
and Dialogues, which he wrote for 
him. Each of these fables, each of 
these dialogues, was composed at 
the very moment when the precep- 
tor judged it necessary to remind 
his pupil of some fault which he had 
committed, and to inculcate, at the 
same time, the necessity and the 
means of amendment. 

These fables and dialogues have 
been printed, but without any atten- 
tion toa consecutive series. Such an 
attention, indeed, was not necessary. 
Fenelon composed them without or- 
der; and yet it would be easy to as- 
certain their chronology (so to speak) 
by comparing them with the gradual 
progress which age and instruction 
must have produced in the educa- 
tion of the duke of Burgundy. It is 
immediately discernible that these 
fables and dialogues relate only toa 
prince, and to a prince destined to 
ascend the throne. Every thing in 
them is made to connect itself with 
this almost exclusive object. The 
precision, the simplicity, and the 
perspicuity of some of these fables 
(which were probably the first that 
were written) evince that they were 
addressed to a child whose mind 
should not be overburthened, end to 
whom such things oniy should be 


presented as could easily be appre- 
hended. Other: possess a more ele- 
vated character: and they contain 


allusions to history and mythology, 
according as the young prince be- 
came ‘better able to comprehend and 
apply them. 
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The fables which Fenelon wrote 
for the duke of Burgundy had, al- 
most always, an allusion to some cir- 
cumstance that had previously hap- 
pened, and the impression of which, 
being yet fresh upon his mind, he 
could not mistake the application.— 
They formed a mirror in which he 
could not help beholding himself, and 
in which he sometimes appeared, in 
a manner little gratifying to his self- 
love. But, then, the tenderest wishes, 
the mildest hopes, were added to 
these humiliating pictures, lest the 
child should naturally imbibe an 
aversion to a species of instruction 
which merely recalled to him pain- 
ful recollections, or which contain- 
ed severe reproaches. It was thus, 
with such delicate propriety, and 
with such imperceptible advances, 
that Fenelon gradually rendered his 
pupil susceptible of the first dictates 
of reason and of the first lessons of 
virtue. 

But it was not in the power of 
Fenelon to subdue, all at once, so. 
imperious a character. It too often 
resisted the paternal hand which 
sought to restrain its impetuosity. 

When the young prince broke 
forth into those violent excesses of 
passion, which were so habitual to 
him, the governour, the preceptor, 
the sub-preceptor, the gentlemen in 
waiting, and all the servants in the 
house, concerted together to pre- 
serve towards him the most ‘pro- 
found silence. They avoided answer- 
ing any of his questions; they waited 
upon him with averted looks; or, if 
they directed their eyes towards him, 
it was with an expression of fear, as 
if they dreaded to be in the company 
of a being who had degraded hin- 
self by bursis of rage which were 
incompatible with reason. They ap- 
peared to attend to him only from 
that kind of humiliating compassion 
which is shown towards persons who 
are insane. They merely performed 
those offices about him which seem- 
ea to be simply necessary for the 
preservation of his mise rable exist- 
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st ence. They took from him all his 


} books and all his means of instruc- 
it, tion, as if they would be henceforth 
useless to him, being reduced to 
such a deplorable state. They then 
left him to himself, to his own re- 
iS flection, to his own regret, and to 
his own remorse. Struck with such 
an entire desertion, and the distress- 
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s ing solitude to which he was con- 
ie signed, the penitent prince, convin- 
Pe ced of his fault, was eager to fly, once 
4 more, to the indulgence and good- 
i ness of his preceptor. He threw 


himself at his feet, confessed his er- 


\ rours, and declared his firm resolu- 
: tion of avoiding them in future; and 
. he watered with his tears the hands 
iF of Fenelon, who pressed him to his 
: bosom with the tender affection of a 


father, compassionate, and always 
open to the repenting child. 

In those violent contests between 
an impetuous disposition and a pre- 
mature reason, the young prince 
seemed distrustful of himself, and he 
summoned honour in aid to his pro- 
mises. The originals of two contracts 
+a of honour which he placed in the 
hands of Fenelon, are yet extant. 
They are as follow:— 

“JT promise, on the faith of a 
prince. to M. the abbé de Fenelon, 
to do immediately whatever he shall 
order me; and to obey him the mo- 
ment he forbids me to de any thing. 
{¢ bk fail in this, I will consent to any 
kind of punishment and dishonour. 
Vone at Versailles, the 29th of No- 
vember, 1689. 

(Signed) LOUIS, 
who promises again, to keep his 
word better. This 20th of Septem- 
ber, Lentreat M. de Fe:elon to take 
care of it.” 

The prince, who subscribed to 

these cmppgements of honour, was 

only eight years old, and he already 

felt the force of those magick words, 
se fartith of a pfirince, Sc. 

"Fenelon haneait. was not 
secure from the exacerbations of his 
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pupil We have an account of the 
manner in which he conducted him- 
self on a very delicate occasion.* 
The effect which he deduced from it 
was a lesson to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, which no time could efface 
from his heart and mind. The con- 
duct of Fenelon in this affair may 
serve as a model to all those who 
have to exercise the same functions 
towards the children of princes, and 
noblemen. 

Fenelon saw himself compelled to 
speak to his pupil with an authority, 
and even a sev rity, which the nature 
of his offence required; but the 
young prince replied: “ No, no, sir: 
I know who you are, and who I am.” 
Fenelon answered not a word; he 
felt that the moment was not arrived, 
and that in the present disposition of 
his pupil, he would be unfit to listen 
to him. He appeared, therefore, to 
meditate in silence, and contented 
himseif with showing how deeply he 
was hurt, by the seriousness and so- 
lemnity of his deportment. 

On the following morning, the 
duke of Burgundy was hardly awake 
when Fenelon entered hisroom. He 
would not wait until the usual hour 
of meeting, in order that every thing 
he had to. say to~him might appear 
more marked, and strike, more pow- 
erfuily, the imagination of the young 
prince. Fenelon addressed him with 
a cold and respectful seriousness, 
very different from his usual man- 
ner. 

“ IT know not, sir,”’ said he to him, 
“whether you recollect what you 
said to me vesterday, that you knew 
who you were and who I am. It is 
my duty to inform you, that you are 
ignorant of both one and the other. 
You fancy, sir, I suppose, that you 
are greater than I am; some servants, 
no doubt, have told you SO; but I, I 
do not fear to tell you, since you 
force me to it, that 1 am greater than 
you are. You will easily understand 
that I do not mean to speak of supe- 


r of Louis XV, by the abbé Proyart- 
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riority of birth. You,would regard 
that man as mad, who should aspire 
to any merit, because the rains of 
heaven had fertilized his field, and 
had not watered his neighbour’s. 
But, you yourself would not be 
much wiser if you sought to derive 
any importance from your birth, 
which can add nothing to your per- 
sonal merit. You cannot doubt that 
I am far above you in knowledge and 
in mind. You know nothing but 
what I have taught you; and what I 
Aave taught you is nothing compared 
to what I cou/d have taught you. As 
to authority, you have none over me, 
but, on the contrary, I have an un- 
bounded authority over you. This, 
you have often been told by the king, 
and the prince, your father. You 
think, perhaps, that I account my- 
self happy, in being appointed to 
educate you; but undeceive yourself, 
sir; | undertake the office, only in 
obedience to the king’s commands, 
and to please your father; not for the 
laborious advantage of being your 
preceptor; and, in order to convince 
you of this, I am now come to con- 
duct you to his majesty, and to beg 
of him to appoint you another tutor, 
whose endeavours, I hope, will be 
more successful than mine have 
been.” 

The duke of Burgundy, whom, a 
whole night, passed in painful reflec- 
tions and self-reproach, added to the 
cold and formal deportment of Fene- 
lon, had overwhelmed with grief, was 
astonished at this declaration. He 
loved Fenelon with all the tender- 
ness of a son; and, besides, his own 
self-love, and a delicate deterence 
towards publick opinion, made him 
immediately anticipate what would 
be thought of him, if a preceptor, of 
Fenclon’s merit, should be forced to 
renounce his education. He burst 
into tears, while his sighs, his shame 
scarcely permitted him to utter these 
words: “Qh! sir; I am sincerely 


sorry for what passed yesterday; if 
you speak to the king I shall lose his 
riendshiv; ..if you desert me 
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what will be thought of me? I pro- 
mise,....1 promise you, that you 
shall be content with me;.... but 
promise me... .” 

Fenelon would promise nothing. 
He left him the whole day ina state 
of anxiety and uncertainty. It was 
not until he was well convinced of 
the sincerity of his repentance, that 
he appeared to yield to fresh suppli- 
cations and to the entreaties of ma- 
dame de Maintenon, whom he had 
persuaded to interfere in the busi- 
ness, in order to confer upon it more 
effect and solemnity. It was thus, 
by continual observation, patience 
and care, that Fenelon was gradually 
enabled to subdue the violent dis- 
positions of his pupil, and to calm 
his intemperate passions. To this 
important object both he, and M. 
de Bauvilliers, directed all their 
efforts, and they were amply re- 
warded by their success. 

The literary education of the duke 
of Burgundy caused but little trouble. 
The precocity of his intellect, and 
the brilliancy of his imagination, 
gave him an aptitude for acquiring 
whatever it was wished he should 
acquire. In looking over the papers 
which have passed into my hands, I 
could net behold, without emotion, 
all the different fragments in the 
hand writing of Fenelon, and of the 
duke of Burgundy, and which form- 
ed the first endeavours towards his 
literary instruction. 

At that time there were few ele- 
mentary books of education, if we 
except some that had been produced 
by the Messieurs de Port-Royal, and 
Fenelon did not consider it as dero- 
gatory to his genius or to his situa- 
tion, as preceptor, to draw up, with 
his own hands, such introdnctory 
works as were necessary. He even 
compiled a sort of dictionary of the 
Latin language, which exhibited the 
definitions of each word, and the de- 
gree of affinity which they had to 
the French word that was to be 
translated. And this dictionary he 
composed under the eves of his 
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pupil, and durmg the time of the 
Jesson. This mutual labour served 
to excite the attention. Sometimes, 
Fenelon pretended to seek for a 
word which he knew was not yet 
effaced from the memory of the 
pupil, and the pupil triumphed in 
the idea of being able to suggest, 
to his master, a more accurate or 
more felicitous expression. 

Fenelon, however, never forgot 
that this pupil was the heir to a 
throne. Hence, he always contrived 
to take his themes and versions from 
mythology, which he considered as 
a pleasing embellishment of the 
mind, or froin some events of modern 
or ancient history, wh ich he judi- 
ciously turned to his moral instruc- 
tion. He particularly endeavoured 
to mingle with them the most re- 
markable facts of sacred pew & 
He thus fixed deepf¥ in the heat 
of the young prince, those im 
portant truths ‘of religion, which can, 
alone, repress the pride of kings, 
and interpose a check upon the 
abuse of absolute power; and thus, 
while he appeare -:d to be instructing 
him in merely human science, he 
familiarized him, in fact, with that 
knowledge which ts intimately com- 
bined with religion and publick 
morals. 

After having given to his pupil, 
models of composition, he excited 
him to elicit subjects of the same 
kind from his own imagination, and 
to discuss them, with such materials 
only, as could be within his power 
from the natural progress of years 
and instruction. Many of these at- 
tempts are yct extant, and they dis- 

lay more connexion of ideas, than 
would be supposed to belong to a 
child of his age. Some of them are 
fables, and others themes and ver- 
sions. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the vanity of seif-love induced 
‘he preceptors of the duke of Bur- 
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gundy to exact from him perform. 
ances which were beyond his ave and 
power to produce; nor did they wish 
to make his education remarkable 
for a premature degree of success 
which would exalt their own skill 
and labour. Fenelon himself relates 
(alter the death ofthe young prince*) 
“that he was always careful to make 
him relinquish his studies whenever 
he showed any inclination for dis- 
course, or when he could acquire 
usetul knowledge, and this often hap- 
pened. There was still time enough 
for study, for he was naturally in- 
clined to it; but his preceptor had 
also to give him a taste for rational 
conversation that he might become 
soclabie; and to accustom him to 
contemplate and to know mankind as 
they appeared in, society. In these 
conversations his mind continued to 
make a perceptible progress upon 
questions of literature and politicks, 
and even of metaphysicks. All the 
evidences of religion were also made 
to form a part, by a natural and easy 
transition. His character was me- 
liorated by these conversations; he 
became tranquil, affable, gay, and in- 
teresting. Every one was delighted 
with him. He had no haughtiness, 
and he was more entertained than 
with his own childish amusements, 
for, during them, he was often angry 
without a cause.” 

It was during the pleasing fami- 
liarity of these conversations, that he 
used sometimes to say: “ I have left 
the duke of Burgundy behind the 
door, and now J am only little Louis 
with you.’ These were remarkable 
words in the mouth of a child only 
nine years of age; they showed how 
sensible he was of the rank to which 
he was born, even at the very mo- 
ment when he wished it to be for- 
rotten. 

« He has frequently said to us,” 
adds Fenelon, “ that he should never 
forget the delight which he felt in 
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being permitted to study without 
constraint. He has often desired to 
be read to during his meals, such was 
his fondness for whatever he needed 
to learn. I never knew a child who 
understood with such celerity, and 
with so much propriety, the most 
refined parts of poctry and elo- 
quence. He conceived, without any 
difficulty, the most abstract princi- 
ples. Whenever he saw me doing 
any thing for him, he always began 
to do the same, and continued at it 
without being bidden so to do.” 
This young prince entered, with 
such enthusiasm, into the situations 
and feelings of those persons with 
whom he became acquainted in the 
course of his reading, that Fenelon 
delighted to recall, after the death 
of his pupil, the first emotions that 
had agitated his youthful bosom. 
«“ T have seen,” says he, in his letter 
to the French Academy, “ I have 
seen a young prince of eight years 
old, filled with terrour, as he contem- 
plated the danger of Joas; I have 


-seen him angry because the high 


priests 
name and his birth; 
him weep bitterly as he heard these 


lines:-— 


from him his 
I have seen 


concealed 


Ah! miseram Eurydicen anima fugiente 


vocabat, 


Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripz. 


When we consider the premature 


intellectual powers of the duke of 
Burgundy, we shall not be surprised 
to learn, that in his tenth year he 
was able to write, elegantly, in Latin, 
to translate the most difficult au- 
thors with a precision and with a 
felicity of style, which astonished 


every one; that he could explain 


Horace, Virgil, and the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid; and feel all the 
beauties of Cicero’s Orations. At 
eleven years, he had read the whole 


of Livy; he had translated the Com- 
mentaries of Cesar, and begua a 
translation of Tacitus, which he 
afterwards finished, but which was 
subsequently lost. 








Suggestion on Shakspeare’s Character of Sir Hugh Evans. 


IF we were seeking a character 
which, to general benevolence and 
desire of doing good, united those 
oddities of diction and manners, 
which mark, without degrading such 
aman, we could no where find it 
better portrayed than in the sir 
Hugh Evans of Shakspeare’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Intent on resto- 
ring peace, so far as his power ex- 
tends, he appears in the very first 
scene in which we become acquaint- 
ed with him, to undertake the trou- 
blesome office of a mediator, and 
arbitrator, between Falstaff, who had 
transgressed the laws, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Shallow who had been offended 
by the insult, no less than by the in- 
jury. Now this interference in Shak- 
speare’s time, implied a weight and 
influence of character, beyond what 
modern days can readily discern. 


Vol. 1 H 


For, in fact, as a magistrate, thouch 
in a remote county, Shaliow had 
sundry advantages over Falstaff: and 
the power to induce him to admit of 
a firivate reference, is honourable to 
the c/orh; and what only a clergyman 
could be supposed to possess. « If 
sir John Falstaff have committed 
disparagements unto you, J am of 
the church, and will be glad to do 
my benevolenee, to make atonements 
and compromises between you.” This 
is a sentiment truly honourable to a 
churchman. It may be recommend- 
ed to general adoption, and it marks 
the dis sposition of the person by 
whom it is uttered. There is a deli- 
cacy also, in sir Hugh’s desire to 
avoid “the councils hearing of a 
riot; the council shall desire to hear 
of the fear of Got.”’ 


The very simplicit y of sir Hugh’s 
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benevolence, however, betrays him 
into a proposal of marriage between 
master Slender and Ann Page. This 
is no instance of the parson’s wis- 
dom, or of his knowledge of the 
world, or of mankind. Like master 
Slender, “his meaning is good,” but 
a practised worldling would not 
have stood forward in the business. 
A practised worldling too, would, per- 
haps, have laid a much smaller 
stress on the disposition of Slender 
toward the damsel; and the poet has 
contrived to balance the sentiments 
of sir Hugh with wonderful nicety 
on this point. In his first discourse 
with Shallow he seems to attribute 
great if not undue importance to 
wealth: “Her grandsire left her 
seven hundred pounds and her fa- 
ther is make her a petter penny;” 
but he is, nevertheless, anxious to 
Jearn from Slender himself whether 
“he can affection the ’oman; or car- 
ry his good will to the maid;” and 
he insists on a “ possitable” answer. 
That Slender evades this possitable- 
ness, is no fault of sir Hugh, who 
insists on knowing the true state of 
his affections, before he proceeds 
further in the affair. 

In the scene of the expécted duel, 
sir Hugh mingles great reluctance 
with great resolution. He is punctu- 
al to his appointment, but is unable 
to restrain his melancholy; he is full 
of “cholers,”’ which urge him on, 
but of “ trempling of mind,” which 
repels his animosity. [le admits that 
he should be « elad to be deceived,” 
one moment; the next his anger rises 
and he will “knog his foe’s urinals 
about his knave’s costard.”’ Unable 
to restrain his feelings, yet unable 


- to express them, he sings to amuse 


himself; but he sings without order, 
or connexion, and we find an ecxér- 
cise of memory, rendered easy by 
habit and familiarity, not an effort 
of mind, intent on sentiments, poesy, 
or melody. He has “ great dispo- 


sitions to cry’—but at the supposed 
approach of his antagonist his cou- 
rage exclaims: 


“ Hleuven prosper 


the right! What weapons is he ?% 
He falls into a passion at the very 
mention of Dr. Caius’s name, and 
his valour struggles against the be- 
nevolence of his mind, which intends 
evil to no one, and the habits of his 
profession, which extends kindness 
to every one. After this highly enter- 
taining and prolonged equilibrium, 
what docs the poet do with this 
character? He attaches him inti- 
mately to his adversary Dr. Caius, 
throughout the rest of the drama, 
and they conjointly take their re. 
venge on the Host of the Garter, 
Ww ho had amused himself at their ex- 
pense. Sir Hugh has good sense 
cnough to perceive that he has been 
made a “ vlouting stock:” his pas- 


sion subsides; and the proposal of 


amity with his 
comes from him, 

That a person so far from think- 
ing evil of any, should reprove ford 
for being jealous of his wife wit out 
cause; should advise him to “ pray, 
and not to follow the imaginations 
of his own heart,” is but natural: in- 
deed, so far is the simple minded 
sir Hugh from suspicion, that he 
takes Falstaff’s « peard” in proof of 
his being a witch, and though he 


quondam enemy 


observes this unequivocal mark of 


sex distinctly, yet he rests satisfied 
with the superficial ideas which oc- 
cur to his mind, nor attributes to 
them the smallest importance in a 
case wherein they are properly en- 
titled to the greatest. He “ likes not 
when a ’omans has a great peard;” 
but he never adverts to the supposi- 
tion that this “ peard” might belong 
to a man, which man was the very 
object of the present search. 

Sir Hugh contributes his share to 
the mortifications thrown upon Fal- 
staff; advises him to “serve Got, 
and leave his desires, that fairies 
may not piuse him’*—and reproves 
him for being “ given to fornications 
and to taverns, and sacks, and wines, 
and metheglins, and to drinkings, and 
swearings, and starings, pribbles and 
prabbles.” He utters his sentiments 
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with vehemence, but they never dis- 
credit his heart, or his profession. 
We must, however, consider this 
character as the poet drew it; for an 
uncleanly equivoque, in which he 
appears to transgress, is notin the 
original, the first folio; and ought not 
to be admitted. We must also, ab- 
stract from the character of sir Hugh 
the whole of the fairy scene. This 
was given to him, as an actor, whom 
it was convenient to spare for the 
purpose; but to suppose that it was 
originally intended as a part of sir 
Hugh’s character, is absurd; and no 
less absurd, than to suppose that 
dame Quickly could be qualified for 
delivering a poetical address in cor- 
rect language, on the subject of 
fairy pastimes and manners. The 
paucity of capable actors in Shak- 
speare’s company, must bear the 
blame of this anomaly. 

Now, if we inquire what are the 
drawbacks on the character of sir 
Hugh, we find little beyond a slight 
degree of pedantry, which we know 
not how to blame, and a redundance 
of words, which may very easily be 
pardoned. The rapidity of his ideas 
leads him to employ many synonyms 
to express the same thing; and if 
the smaller incidents, and the phra- 
seologies, which mark his character 
approach towards ridicule, yet they 
never are ridiculous. It is perfectly 
correct, that, as a churchman, he 
should not be “ absent at the grace” 
before dinner: and as a Welshman 
that he should attend to the close of 
the repast, as there were “ pyppins 
and cheese to come.” As to his ex- 
amination of his scholar in Latin, the 
scene appears to have been written 
to please the “ groundlings,” and 
puts the patience of the reader to 
the test as well as that of the parson. 
Yet here his benevolence triumphs; 
and we discover neither dogmatism 
nor despotism in the simple sir 
Hugh. 

National characters are so rare 
in our immortal bard, that we are 
fed to pay uncommen attention to 


those which he has drawn. There is, 
also, a source of interest additional, 
when we recollect, that queen Eliza- 
beth was of the Tudor family, and 
certainly had Welch blood in her 
veins. To have drawn Iago as a 
Welchman, would have been offen- 
sive; to have laid the scene of Mea- 
sure for Measure in Wales, might 
have been hazardous. The charac- 
ter of King Lear, and that of Owen 
Glendower are historical; the bard 
might appeal to authority for his 
delineations of these: but in his 
effusions of fancy, he has happily 
seized those traits which afford 
amusement, yet incur no censure, 
and excite a smile, which is infinite- 
ly distant from the sneer of contempt, 
or the broad laughter of sarcasm. 

If we compare the characters of 
Fluellen and sir Hugh Evans, we 
find them alike, yet different. They 
possess some features in common; 
while others are varied. The soldier 
is learned and pious; the churchman 
is resolute and valiant: the soldier is 
straight forward; brave even to hero- 
ism; the churchman is more consi- 
derate, and his sensations are mixed; 
both are pictures of benevolonce, 
simplicity, candour of mind; both 
are sudden, but easily appeased; 
they use a multiplicity of words, 
but their meaning is not obscure; 
they are free from vice, arising from 
the mind, or degrading manners; 
they are gentlemen though of 
different professions; and they may 
be loved and respected while, 
nevertheless, we cannot overlook 
their oddities, or be insensible to 
their whimsies. 

If we consider these characters as 
indications of a historical fact, they 
might lead us to inquire, whether 
such was the general estimation of 
the ancient Britons in the days of 
our dramatist; did he draw these 
from observation, and nature? are 
they portraits; or from general re- 
port / Whatever might be the result 
of these inquiries, they could not 
prove otherwise than honourable 
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the nation which furnished them, as 
they certainly are instances of that 
nice discrimination in which Shak- 


speare has hitherto been, and pro. 
bably will always continue, unri- 
valled. 








The following anecdotes of the nunnery of St. Clara, at Salamanca, are from one of 
R. K. Porter’s Letters from Portugal and Spain. 


I WENT thither yesterday with- 


a party of our officers, but could not 
obtain admittance beyond the outer 
hall. However, the sisterhood design- 
ed to open the great door which 
led out of the convent into this apart- 
ment, and which would otherwise 
have divided us from them; and pre- 
senting us with chairs, we seated 
ourselves in a semicircle before its 
threshold, and held a discourse much 
more conveniently than if we had 
been reduced tothe Thisbe-like ex- 
pedient of conversing through the 
chinks of a door. Most of these 
ladies were rather ancient; yet many 
wore the remains of past beauty, and 
filled one with sad reflection that 
such charms should have been doom- 
ed to bicom and fade, and die unseen, 
unappreciated, unbeloved; but these 
regrets were to ourselves: our gentle 
companions did not scem to partake 


of. them. They were even gay, and 
prosecuted the conversation with a 
vivacity which showed they were 
pleased with our visit; nay, they 
even paid us compliments which 
few of the sex that had not forsworn 
their interest in such qualifications 
would have ventured to pronounce. 
They spoke highly of our nation; 
extolled its military men for the 
respect we had shown to them; and 
said how very handsome English- 
men were, how captivating their 
mannei's. Of course, we could not 
do less than bow to these frank ex- 
pressions of approbation, and re- 
plying to them in kind. They next 
descanted on the probable approach 
of the French to Salamanca, and de- 
clared their wish to be enabled to 
fly to England before the comple- 
tion of such a calamity. 








The following is a jeu @esprit of Dr. John Wallis, sometime Savilian professor of geo- 
metry in the university of Oxford, member of the royal society, and chaplain in 
ordinary to Charles IL. It is thus related by himself. 


A certain learned French gentle- 
man proposed to me the under- 
written four chosen French verses, 
composed on purpose; boasting from 
it wonderfully of the felicity of his 
French language, which expressed 
kindred senses by kindred words; 
complaining, in the mean while, of 
our English one, as very often ex- 
pressing kindred senses by words 
conjoined by no relation: 

Quand un cordier, cordant, veult corder 
corde; 

Pour sa corde corder, 
accorde; 

Mais, si un des cordons de la corde 
déscorde, 


trois cordons il 


Le cordon déscordant fait déscorder la 
corde. 


But, that I might show that this 
felicity of language was not wanting 
to our own, immediately, without 
making choice of fresh matter, I 
translated verbally the same four 
verses into the English tongue, re- 
taining the same turn of words 
which he had observed in, his, only 
substituting the word twit, purely 
Inglish, for the exotick word cord, 
which he expected me to use: 


When a twister, a twisting, will twist him 
a twist, 
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For the twisting his twist, he three twines 
doth entwist; 

But, if one of the twines of the twist does 
untwist, 

The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the 
twist, 

And to them these four others: 


Untwirling the twine that untwisted be- 
tween, 

He twirls with his twister the two ina 
twine: 

Then, twice haying twisted the twines of 
the twine, 
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He twisted the twine he had twined ia 
twain. 


And these: 


The twain that, in twining before in the 
twine, 

As twins were entwisted, he now doth un- 
twine: 

*Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine 
more between, 

He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of 
the twine. 


ET 


Some Account of Angora Wool, and the different species of the Animal which pro- 
duces that valuable article. 


THE denomination of Angora 
wool is given to a kind of wool or 
rather hair which the goats that 
pasture in the vicinity of Angora, 
a town of Natolia, produce. There 
are two species of Angora goats, 
namely the kara-gueschy, and the 
tistik-egueschy. The kara-gueschy, 
or black goat, is simiJar in appear- 
ance to the European goat, and is 
common in Syria, Natolia, and 
many other parts of the East. Its 
fleece is black, or, more properly 
speaking, dark brown.—The wool is 
long and straight, fine towards the 
extremity which is attached to the 
skin, but blacker and stiffer about 
the contrary end. The kara-gueschy 
is shorn annually, but its wool is not 
exported, being used for home con- 
sumption, in the manufacture of 
coarse clothing and sacking. Be- 
neath the long wool just described, 
grows a fine, short fleece, each fibre 
of which is about an inch or an inch 
and a half in length, and this, which is 
ofayellowish gray colour, constitutes 
the most estimable produce of the 
animal. It is obtained by daubing 
over the skin with water saturated 
with lime. Ere the shearing has taken 
place, and in the course of a few 
minutes the coarse and the fine wool 
both fall off the skin, and are easily 
separated one from the other. The 


fine wool is exported mostly for 


France where it is employed in the 
manufacture of the best hats. The 
Syrian wool is not esteemed, but the 
wool of Angora, Erzerum, and the 
northern parts of Persia, enjoys good 
repute. Some authors are of opinion, 
and indeed we believe not without 
reason, that the noted Cachemere 
shawls are actually made from the 
fine wool of the animal in question. 

The tistik-gueschy or woolled 
goat, differs widely in appearance 
from the European goat, and indeed 
presents such variety even in the 
same province, that many have been 
led to divide tistik-gueschys of the 
same race into different species. 
The tistik-gueschy, which Buffon 
denominates “ ¢he 4ngora goat,’ is 
much lower and less strong than the 
kara-cueschy. Its fleece is of a 
dazzling white. The fibres which 
compose it are long, slender, silky, 
and naturally curly. The fineness of 
the fleece is extreme, and the fibres 
as slender and pliable as the wool 
of the Spanish merinos, whilst those 
of the kara-gueschy are nearly as 
wiry as horse-hair. These long and 
curly fibres constitute the entire 
fleece of the tistik- “gueschy, being 
totally unmixed with any shorter or 
finer kind of wool, and just as slen- 
der at one extremity as the other. 
The tistik-gueschy is only to be 
met with in the environs of Angora; 
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whose soil is so particularly adapted 
for preserving the original charac- 
ter of the animal, that it is scarcely 
removed to any other part of the 
East before its wool becomes coarse 
and of little value. The territory of 
Angora is mountainous, and its 
heights, which, during two months 
of the year, are covered with snow, 
abound in springs of pure and whole- 
some water, whence flow innumera- 
ble rivulets that fertilize the soil 
and cover it with fat pastures. So 
soon as the severe weather 1s over 
the tistik-gueschy is turned out to 
pasture and passes the whole of the 
tine weather on the mountains, not 
even being housed at nights, till the 
approach of winter obliges the 
herdsmen to drive the animal home 
each evening to prevent its perish- 
ing from the severity of the cold. 
The she-goats feed in flocks of 
from 200 to 300, and are mingled 
with the bucks. The latter are 
bigger and stronger than the fe- 

males, and their ficece, like those of 
the former, are white and_ curled, 
but rather coarser. The flesh of the 
tistik-gueschy is better than that of 
the common goat; but it is seldom 
killed ere it has attained the age of 
five years, when its wool begins to 
«row sapless and coarse. The tistik- 
sueschys are shorn annually After 
oeing washed on the animal’s back 
in running water, the fleece is cut 


fF with ee shears of steel. The 
Heece of a she-goat weighs about 
rcnerally from 45 to 541b., Of the 


woul of the tistik- -gueschy the most 
valuable muffs for ladics wear have 
long been manufactured, but at the 
present day muffs of this description 
ure not so much in vogue as they 
formerly were. Shawls are likewise 
made from this wool, which are, if 
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any thing, superiour to the Cache. 
mere shawls. The beauty and fine. 
ness of the tistik-guechy’s wool 
have induced some individuals to 
introduce the breed into France, 
and there are now a few of the 
animals at Rambouillet, but hitherto 
no sort of advantage has been de- 
rived from their fleeces, owing to 
the circumstances mentioned above. 
The price of the female tistik-gues- 
chy, at Angora, varies from 10 to 
12 dollars, and that of the male 
from 12to 15. Those who should be 
inclined to purchase a flock of An- 
goras, for experimental purposes, 
ought to be careful to hire shep- 
herds on the spot, who will accom- 
pany them to any part of Europe, 

and there tend them for an annual 
salary of about 1000 piastres. Some 
persons are of opinion, nor do we 
think they are mistaken, that if 
proper attention were paid to a flock 
of Angora goats in Europe, the 
breed might be preserved even 
in England. The same prejudices 

which exist at Angora have long 
existed in Spain, and even at this 
very period it is well known that 
the Spanish proprietors will not be 
persuaded but that the race of meri- 
nos degenerates in every other part 
of the world, except the particular 
places in which its celebrity origi- 
nated. Actual experience has, how- 
ever, taught the agriculturalists of 
England and France that the con- 
trary is the case, and that the 
mountains of Andalusia and Leon 
are not the only parts of the globe 
where a flock of merino sheep may 
be successfully reared. The same 
observation may, in course of time, 
be applicable to the race of Angora 
goats. 








PASQUALI, T 


PASQUALI, who is, we think, 
exhibited by Hogarth in the cha- 
racter of the Enraged Musician, re- 


HE MUSICIAN, 


sided in 
Was. W 


Greek street, Soho. He 
e believe, the son of a painter 
of very considerable merit, particu: 
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SINGULAR INSTANCE OF CORPULENCE. 


larly in the execution of small, but 
animated, conversation pieces. This 
excellent artist died about the year 
1700. 

Pasquali the younger, who was 
one of the performers at the Opera 
house, was a man singular in his 
appearance and irritable in his tem- 
per. To this unfortunate propension 
his contemporaries were charitably 
in the almost constant habit of ad- 
ministering food; insomuch that it 
has been said, that a junto of them, 
who were fond of tricks and mischief, 
and who consequently, according to 
the fashion of those times, were 
called Aumorists, actually sent all 
those vocal and instrumental annoy- 
ances that appear in the print, who 
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were characters well known at that 
period, and that Hogarth took ad- 
vantage of the assemblage, and drew 
from nature a scene in which, as 
far as graphick. delineation can con- 
vey aérial ideas, the most dissonant 
grating, abominable and harassing 
sounds, appear to be operating upon 
nerves of the most exquisite sensi- 
bility, in the moment when the 
efforts of study had expanded the 
springs of genius, and wound to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm those 
mental exertions, which a breath 
will at any time repress, and the 
rustling of leaves, of silk, or any 
thing, dissipate; in fact, at the very 
moment when the musician wae 
composing. 








* 
SINGULAR INSTANCE OF CORPULENCE. 


A FEW years ago, a man of about 
forty years of age, hired himself as 
a labourer, in one of the most con- 
siderable ale-breweries in the city 
of London. At this time he was a 
personable man; stout, active, and 
not fatter than a moderate sized 
man in high health should be. His 
chief occupation was to superintend 
the working of the new beer, and 
occasionally to sit up at night to 
watch the wort, an employment not 
requiring either activity or labour; 
of course, at these times, he had an 
opportunity of tasting the liquor, of 
which, it appears, he always availed 
himself. Besides this, he had con- 
stant access to the new beer. Thus 
jeading a quiet, inactive life, be be- 
fram to increase in bulk, and con- 
tinued to enlarge, until, in a short 
time, he became of such an un- 
wicldy size, as to be unable to move 
about, and was too big to pass up 
the brewhouse staircase. Jf by any 
accident he {cli down, he was un- 
able to get up again without help. 
The integuments of his face hung 
down tothe shoulders and breast; 


the fat was not confined to anv 


particular part, but diffused over 
the whole of his body, arms, legs, 
&c. making his appearance such, as 
to attract the attention of all who 
saw him. He left this service to go 
into the country, being a burthen to 
himself, and totally useless to his 
employers. About two years after- 
wards he called upon his old mas- 
ters in a very different shape to that 
above described, being reduced in 
size nearly half, and weighing little 
more than ten stone. The account 
that he gave of himself was, that as 
soon as he had quitted the brew- 
house he went into Bedfordshire, 
where having soon spent the money 
he had earned, and being unable to 
work, he was brought into such a 
state of poverty, as to be scarcely 
able to obt:in the sustenance of life, 
often being a whole day without 
food; he drank very little, and that 
was generally water. By this mode 
of living he began to diminish in 
size, so as to be able to walk about 
with tolerable ease. He then en- 
gaged himself to a farmer, with 
whom he staid a considerable time, 
and, in the latter part of his service, 
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was able to go through very hard 
labour, sometimes being in the field, 
ploughing and following various 
agricultural concerns, for a whole 
day, with no other food than a small 
pittance of bread and cheese. This 
was the history he gave of the means 
by which this extraordinary change 
was brought about. He added, his 
health had never been so good as it 
then was. 

There is a remarkable contrast to 
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this case, in the person of a French 
prisoner of war, who was extremely 
lean, though the following was his 
general consumption in one day: 
Raw Cow’s Udder... 4 dé. 
Raw Beef ........00. 10 1d. 
Candles ........0+. seovesps 


Total........16 6. 





Besides five bottles of vorter. 








PARACHUTES. 


THE inventor of parachutes was 
John Baptist Dante, of Perugia, who 
used to make experiments on the 
art of flying by the side of lake 
Thrasimene, and who many times 
succeeded in sailing from a rock 
through the air to a considerable 
distance. After falling many times 
into the water, he attempted, on the 
marriage of count Bortolomeo Al- 
viani, to exhibit his skill over land; 
and threw himself, in a feathered 
garb, and with spreading wings, off 
the pinnacle of the church. But 
alas ! his parachute lost its balance; 
he fell on hard ground, and broke 
his thigh. It was some triumph of 
science not to die on the spot. Pity 
excited interest in his behalf. He 


was invited to Venice as professor 
of mathematicks, and died there at 
forty years of age. 


—————- 


EFFICACY OF A PUN. 


A member of parliament having 
brought in a bill that required an 
amendment, which was denied him 
by the house, he frequently repeated 
“that he thirsted to mend his bill.” 
At length another member arose 
and addressed the speaker, humbly 
moving “that as the honourable 
member who spoke last thirsted so 
very much, he might be allowed to 
mend his draught.” This put the 
house into good humour, and his 
petition was granted. 





POETRY. 


eI me 


NOSE versus EYES; 
WITH 
‘THE MOTION FOR A NEW TRIAL. 
{From the Christian Observer. } 


Most of our readers must be well ac- 
quainted with Cowper’s “ Report of an 
adjudged case, not to be found in any of 
the books.” The following trifle wiil be 
seen to be a continuation, or rather imita- 
tion, of that humorous piece. As it.may 
be convenient, for the purpose of compa- 


rison, to have the jeu d’esprit of Cowper 
at hand, we introduce it in the first place: 


BETWEEN Nose and Eyes a strange 
contest arose— 
The spectacles set them unhappily 
wrong— 
The point in dispute was, as all the world 
knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to 
belong. 
So the Tongue was the lawyer, and ar- 
gued the cage 








POETRY. 


With a great deal of skill, and a wig 
full of learning: 
While chief baron Ear sat to balance the 
case 
So famed for his talent in nicely discern- 
ing. 
In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly ap- 
pear, ' 
And your lordship, he said, will un- 
doubtedly find, 
That the Nose has had spectacles always 
in wear, 
Which amounts to possession, time out 
of mind. 


Then holding the spectacles up to the 
court, 
Your lordship observes they are made 
with a straddle 
As wide as the ridge of the nose is; in 
short, 
Designed to sit close to it, just like the 
saddle. 


Again—would your lordship a moment 
suppose 
(’Tis a case that has happened, and may 
be again) 
That the visage or countenance had nota 
nose— 
Pray who could, or who would, wear 
spectacles then? 


On the whole, it appears, and my argu- 
ment shows, 
What a reasoning the court will never 
condemn, 
That the spectacles plainly were made for 
the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended 
for them. 


— shifting his side, as a lawyer knows 
10W, 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes; 
But what were his arguments few people 
know, 
For the court did not think they were 
equally wise. 


Soshis lordship decreed with a grave 
solemn tone, 
Decisive and clear, without one ifor dut, 
That, whenever the Nose put his specta- 
cles on, 


By daylight or candlelight, eyes should 


‘be shut. 





NOSE REFUTED, 


OR 
LIPS MOVING FOR A NEW TRIAL. 
** Audi alteram partem.” 


“In the cause at last sessions of Nose 
versus Eyes, 


Vou, tv. | i 
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It will clearly appear, my lord, Eyes 
suffered wrong; : 
That mistakes from a pressure of business 
will rise, 
Must be surely allowed by my learned 
friend Tongue. 





‘‘ Eyes now are awakened to see their 
distress, 
And the loss they’ll lament, too, as long 
as they live, 
Of the grace and the wisdom they used 
to possess, 
And all the grave dignity spectacles 


give. 


‘* My learned friend says they are made 
with a straddle: 
But what does this prove? though the 
fact may be so; 
Does the horse or the ass claim the right 
to the saddle, 
Because it fits close to his back? surely 
no. 


> mc your lordship imagine no eyes to a 
ace 
(For my learned friend’s instance is 
here just inverted) 
Are spectacles worn or put on in this case? 
Not a nose in all Europe would dare to 
assert it. 


*‘ That my client, the Eyes, may give way 
to a nap 
With the spectacles on, is past all con- 
tradiction 
But you lordship must see, this occurs 
through mishap; 
That they’re wilfully closed, is my 
learned friend’s fiction. 


‘Will your lordship but turn to 5th 
Edward the third— 
An act which undoubtedly settles the 
question, 
And which shows that new trials were 
granted and heard 
Of less moment than this, and less 
weighty digestion. 


** Before I conclude, I appeal to the court: 
And your lordship will surely my argu- 
ment grant— 
That the action commenced through an 
envious retort; 
For tle Nose, as a nose, cannot specta- 
cles want.” 


So his lordship cricd hem! and then 
stroked down his face; 
And when all the court re-considered 
it o’er, 
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They wished well to the plaintiff, they justly called foolish and out of my mind 


pitied his case, 
But could grant no new trial the cause 
to restore. 


¥et, to make up all difference, his lord- 


ship proposed— 
That Eyes in this case no advantage 
might lack— 
“That a glass should be fixed, where 
the buttons were closed, 
By a riband suspended, blue, yellow, or 
black. 


“That this should be deemed the sole 
right of the Eyes, 
To them and their farthest descendants 
for ever 
With all the immunities thence to arise, 
To quiz or to stare through, look 
clumsy or clever. 


—— + oe 


The following letter and sonnet were 
written and addressed to Vasari, by 
Michel Angelo in the year 1557 when 

' the author was 83 years of age. He had 
then been sometime distracted with the 
apprehension that either death or re- 
moval from employment would deprive 
him of the power of completing the 
magnificent edifice of St. Peter’s church 
at Rome, to the building of which he 
had devoted himself with unabating zeal 
and assiduity for eleven years, notwith- 
standing the most embarrassing oppo- 
sition from enemies and rivals. He 
persevered, however, till he had esta- 
blished his design beyond the possibi- 
lity of change; and had the happiness of 
seeing, under his own superintendance, 
the edifice carried up to the springing 
of the dome. 

*€ It is the will of God that I still con- 
tinue to be; and I know that I shall be 


for making sonnets; but as many say, I 
am in my second childhood, I am willing 
to employ myself agreeably to my state. 
By yours I feel conscious of the love you 
bear me, therefore I wish you to know, 
that itis my filial desire to rest these my 
feeble bones by the side of those of my 
father, and I pray you to see that it be 
done. 

** For me to leave this place would be 
the cause of ruin to the church of St. 
Peter’s, which would be a great pity, and 
a greater sin; as I hope to establish it be- 
yond the possibility of changing the de- 
sign, I could wish first, to accomplish that 
end; if Ido not already commit a crime 
by disappointing the many cormorants 
who are in daily expectation of getting 
rid of me. 


MICHEL ANGELO BONARROTI.” 


SONNET. 

Well-nigh the voyage now is overpast, 

And my frail bark, through troubled geas 
and rude, 

Draws near that common haven where at 
last 

Of every action, be it evil or good, 

Must due account be rendered. Well I 
know 

How vain will then appear that favoured 
art, 

Sole idol long, and monarch of my heart. 

For all is vain that man desires below, 

And now remorseful thoughts the past 
upbraid, 

And fear of twofold death my soul alarms, 

That which must come, and that beyond 
the grave; . 

Picture and sculpture lose their feeble 
charms, 

And to that love divine I turn for aid 

Who from the cross extends his arms to 
save. 








PHILOSOPHICAL AND ECONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW INVENTED LOOM. 


Christopher Heeren, organ-builder, at 
Gottesbiihren, in Westphalia, has invented 
a loom, which performs all the operations 
of itself. Without the intervention of the 
weaver, it sets the treadles in motion, 
throws the shuttle, and stops it at the 
opposite side; loosens the web, when a 


certain portion is finished, and winds the 
cloth upon the axle. Every thing is kept 
in proper order; and the piece of stuff, 
when finished, is smoothed. An index, 
attached to the machine, shows at any 
time the number of ells that are woven. 
This machine has as yet only been exhi- 
hited on asmall scale to connoisseurs, and 
has obtained the highest approbation. 














MACHINE FOR CUTTING PAPER. 


M Rockstroh, of Berlin, has invented 
a machine for cutting paper straight, with 
any kind of scissars, which is likely to be 
of use to men of business, 


AIR BALLOON. 


We have already noticed the experi- 
ments of M. Degen, of Vienna, to raise 
himself into the air. As his weight ex- 
ceeded the power of the machinery with 
which he effected this, by thirty-four 
pounds, he conceived the idea of com- 
bining with it an air-balloon, imagining 
that, by means of the latter, he could be 
supported in the air, and at the same time 
have it sufficiently under his command. 
The experiments which he made with it, 
towards the conclusion of last year, in the 
Prater, before a numerous company, were 
completely successful. He flew at pleasure 
in all directions; raised and lowered 
himself; and the balloon followed him 
spontaneously whichever way he turned. 
The diameter of the latter was nineteen 
feet five inches. After deducting the weig ht 
of Degen and his flying-machine, the 
balloon possessed a power equal to thirty- 
two pounds. 


EE 


PARABOLICK LENS. 


A remarkably large, parabolick lens was 
recently purchased at Vienna, for the 
French government. It was made at 
Gratz, in Styria, by Rospiné, a celebrated 
mechanist, for some alchymists. It was nét 
cast, but softened by heat, and bent over 
2 parabolick mould. Several pieces were 
broken before he succeeded; so that it 
cost, originally, from 800 to 1200 guineas. 
It is three feet three inches in diameter, 


and of eight feet four inches focus; com-. 


posed of two pieces of glass united to- 
gether by an iron hoop, so as to form a 
hollow vessel, capable of holding eighty 
or ninety quarts of spirit of wine. M. 
Jacquin, of Vienna, and several men of 
science, who witnessed the experiments, 
declare, that it burned a diamond in a 
few seconds, and fused platina in afew 
minutes. A button of platina, weighing 
twenty-nine grains, was melted by it, and 
made in part to boil. The diameter of the 
focus does not appear to exceed four 
lines. It weighs 550 Ibs. avoirdupoise. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND ECONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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HYDROSTATICK BALANCE. 


A very simple contrivance has been in- 
vented by M. Fabroni, for transform- 
ing any good common balance into a 
hydrostatick balance. It is a moveable 
column, which, being placed in a vessel 
proper for the purpose, beneath any ba- 
ance whatever, provided it be exact, 
renders it capable of giving specifick gra- 
vities, without the necessity of recuring 
to the extraordinary and expensive me- 
thods with whichthe machines now called 
hydrostatick balances are attended. 


pe 


LIQUID TO EXTINGUISH FIRE. 


M. Gonzatti has discovered a liquid 
which instantaneously extinguishes fire. 
The following experiments were publickly 
made with it at Venice. Some resin and 
oil were set fire to, and scarcely had a 
few drops of this liquid been poured on 
the flame, when it immediately disap- 
peared, leaving behind not the least trace 
of fire. Billets of wood, besmeared with 
pitch and resin, and afterwards dipped 
in this liquid, resisted the action of the 
hottest fire, to which they were exposed 
for several hours. The inventor affirms, 
that a few applications of this composition 
to wood-work would preserve it from all 
danger of fire. He has not thought fit to 
publish the manner in which this com- 
position is prepared; but it is probable 
that a solution of alum, pot-ash, and 
vitriol, is one of the ingredients. 


—— 


MAGNETISM. 


Mr. Leopold Vacca has discovered a 
method of communicating magnetism to a 
bar of iron, without a magnet. He takes 
a bar about three feet in length, which 
gives no sign of any magnetick virtue 
whilst lying in a horizontal position; but 
possesses the same in a very sensible de- 
gree when placed perpendicularly. These 
signs disappear again when it is laid down 
horizontally and appear again when it is 
lifted up vertically. A small bar of steel, 
it appears, rubbed several times in the 
same direction against the extremity of 
the other bar, when situated vertically, 
acquires magnetism; hence the discoverer 
concludes that magnetism may be commu- 
nicated to a body withouteither a natural 
or artificial magnet. 


eee oem 


A simple method for removing grease spote. 
Scrape finely some pipe clay, lay thereon 
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the sheet or leaf, and cover the spot in 
like manner with the clay. Cover the whole 
with a sheet of paper; and apply for a few 
seconds a heated ironing box. On using 
India-rubber to remove the dust taken up 
by the grease, the paper will be found re- 
stored to its original degree of whiteness 
and opacity. 


sre 


LEAD PENCIL DRAWINGS. 


To preserve drawings made with a black 
lead pencil, a thin wash of isinglass may 
be used, or, hard black chalk to pre- 
vent their rubbing out; or the same 
effect may be produced by the simple ap- 
plication of skimmed milk. The best way 
of using this is to lay the drawing flat up- 
on the surface of the miik, and then tak- 
ing it up expeditiously, to hang it by one 
corner till it drains and dries. The milk 
must be perfectly free from cream, other- 
wise it will grease the paper. 
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A new recipe for making permanent ink 
for marking linen, Sc.—Take of lunar 
caustick (now called argentum nitratum) 
one dram; weak solution (or, perhaps, 
more correctly speaking, tincture) of galls 
two drams: the cloth is first to be wetted 
with the following liquid: viz. salt of tar- 
tar one ounce; water, one ounce and a 
half. it must be perfectly dry before any 
attempt is made to write upon it. 
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CURE OF HERNIA. 

A very important discovery is said to 
have been made of the uses of the slimy 
juices of snails, by M. Tarenni, as a 
specifick for the cure of hernia, or rup- 
ture, when the part can be returned and 
it is not dangerous to confine it in the 
body. This being ascertained, he directs 
that a truss be made having the ball at 
the end concave, instead of convex, as 
usual, for the reception of a cup of equal 
diameter with the orifice of the hernia. 
The cup must be of china, glass, or 
earthen-ware, that the liquor may not 
penetrate it, or undergo any alteration; 
and the edges should be turned, that they 
may not incommode the patient. It is to 
be filled with wool, which must be 
changed every other day. Two, three, or 
four hundred siuails are then to be pro- 
cured, and kept in a place where they can 
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procure food; from two to eight being 
only to be used every day. The patient, 
before he rises, and after he has been in 
bed, removes the cup from the truss, and 
pricks the snail in different places with a 
pin, from which incisions sometimes a 
bluish and sometimes a gray liquid issues, 
which must be caught on the wool in the 
cup, which, being filled, must be placed 
exactly in the same situation on the affect- 
ed part; but, ifa thick froth oozes out 
from the snail, that snail must be thrown 
aside, and another taken. After the cup 
is thus applied, it must be covered with a 
white linen cloth, and the ball of the truss 
applied on it sufficiently tight to prevent 
the fluid from escaping. If this treatment 
lasts several months, it may be necessary 
to shave the part, and not to leave it too 
long uncovered for fear of catching cold. 
If the cup rubs the skin, it must be re- 
moved till the place is healed. In this 
case the patient may remove the truss 
altogether at night, if it can be done with- 
out danger; and in the daytime he may 
wear it dry, filling the cavity with wool, 
and covering the hernia with a bit of cloth. 
This treatment cures a common hernia, 
or rupture, in two, three, or four months; 
though it may be necessary for the patient 
to wear the truss six weeks or two 
months more, till the wound is perfectly 
healed, in order that the muscles may re- 
sume their natural action. 


PAINTS FROM HORSE-CHESNUTS. 


M. Geitner has, by the aid of various 
substances, extracted from the green 
shells of horse-chesnuts very beautiful 
yellow and brown colours, and the latter 
in the greatest diversity of hues. They 
are found to stand both on woolens and 
silks, though the stuffs have been wetted 
and wrung out, and some of them even 
washed in caustick liquids. 





BRASS VESSELS. 


To preserve brass vessels from con- 
tracting verdigrise after they have bees 
used, instead of wiping them dry, it has 
been found that by constantly immerging 
them in water they are kept perfectly in- 
noxious, and will remain for years full as 
clean and nearly as bright, as when they 
first came out of the hands of the work- 
man. 
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—77 COMMUNICATIONS for this head, from authors and booksellers, post 
paid, will be inserted free of expense. Literary advertisements will be printed upon 


the covers at the usual price. 


Articles of literary intelligence, inserted by the booksellers in the Unitep Strares’ 
GALET TE, Will be copied into this Magazine without further order. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
By M. Carey, Philadelphia, 

Published—The Criminal Recorder, 
or a Select Collection of Trials for 
Murder, &c. &c. Price 2 dollars. 

Life of Washington, by M. L. Weems, 
in German. Price 1 dollar. With six 
engravings. 

Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, through 
France and Italy. 62 1-2 cents. 

Interesting Narrative of Extraordinary 
Sufferings and Deliverances of the Crews 
and Passengers of sundry Shipwrecked 
vessels. Price 25 cents. 

Narrative of Calamitous and Interesting 
Shipwrecks, with authentick particulars 
of the Sufferings of the Crews. Price 31 
cents. 

Simsom’s Euclid; third American edi- 
tion; 2 dols. 50 cents. 

Julia de Routigne, by M‘Kenzie. 621-2 
cents. 

Clarke’s Erasmus; 
proved by James Ross. 

Desultory Refiections on the Ruinous 
Consequences of a Non-Renewal of the 
Charter of the Bank of the United States; 
3d edition. 

By the Booksellers Philadelphia, 

Published—Rules and Regulations for 
the Field Exercise and Maneuvres of the 
French infantry, issued August Ist, 1791; 
and the Maneuvres added, which have 
been since adepted by the emperour 
Napoleon. Also, the Maneuvres of the 
field artillery, with Infantry. By col. 
Irenee Amelot de Lacroix, late Chief of 
Brigade in the French service. In three 
volumes. The third volume consisting of 
plates. Price 4 dols. 5v. 

By Jane Aitkin, Philadelphia, and other 
Booksellers, 

Published—Dr. Mason’s Speech, re- 
lative to his resignation of his Pastoral 
Charge, in the City of New York. Price 
37 1-2 cents. 

By P. Byrne, Philadelphia, 
_Published—The Wandering Philanthro- 
pist, or, letters from a Chinese, written 
during bis residence inthe United Siates. 


new edition, im- 





By F. Watson, Philadelphia, 

Republished—Boswell’s Journal, of 2 
Tour to the Hebrides, with Samuel John- 
son, L. L. D. First American edition. 

By Ezra Sargeant, New York, 

Republished—An Exposition of the 
Conduct of France towards America, 
illustrated by Cases decided in the 
Council of Prizes in Paris. By Lewis 
Goldsmith, Notary Publick, Author of 
‘©’The Crimes of Cabinets,” Translator 
of M. D’Hauterive’s “ Etat de la France 
ala Fin de lan 8,” &c. &c. Price 62 1-2 
cents. 

By John Elliot jun. Boston, 

Republished—The Trial of the Witnes- 
ses of the Resurrection, by Bishop Sher. 
lock. From the twelfth London Edition. 

By William Elliot, Boston, 

Published—The Seaman’s Daily Assis- 
tant, containing Plane, Traverse, Middle 
Latitude, and Mercator’s Sailing, with 
all the necessary Tables, taken chiefly 
from the Nautical Works of Robertson, 
Mackay, Moore, and Norie. Price 1 doll. 
50 cents, 

By Farrand, Mallory and Co. Boston, 

Republished—Dialogues concerning 
Eloquence in general; and particularly 
that kind which is proper for the pulpit. 
By M. de kenelon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray. 

Also—Second Edition, price 87 cents 
A Letter on the Genius and Dispositions 
of the French Government, including a 
view of the Taxation of the French Eim 
pire. Addressed to a friend, by an Ameri- 
can, recently returned from Europe. 

By T. B. Wait, and Co. Boston, 

Published—The American New Dis- 
pensatorv, containing. 1. General Princi- 
ples of Pharmaceutick Chymistry, Analy- 
sis of the articles of Materia Medica. 
2. Materia Medica, including several new 
and valuable articles, the production of 
the United States. 3. Preparations and 
Compositions. The whole compiled from 
the most approved modern authors, both 
European and American. To which is 
added an appendix, containing a definition 
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of the nature and properties of the Cases; 
by a Fellow of the Massachussetts Medi- 
cal Society. Medical Electricity and Gal- 
vanism. On Medical prescriptions. An 
abridgement of Dr. Currie’s Reports on 
the use of Water. The Cultivation of the 
Poppy Plant, and the Method of preparing 
Opium. Several useful Tables. The whole 
compiled from the most approved authors, 
both European and American. By James 
Thatcher, A, A. &S. S. 
By S. Etheridge, Boston, 
Republished—Observations on our Lord’s 
Conduct, us a Divine Instructer, and on 
the excellence of his moral character. By 
William Newcome, D. D. Archbishop of 
Aramgh. 
By Russell and Cutler, Boston, 
Published—Dr. Puarish’s Sermon, De- 
livered before the Executive and Legis- 
lature of Massachussetts, May 3v, 1810. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Edward Earle, Philadelphia, 


Proposes to repubiisii—Pringle on the 
Diseases of the army; with copious notes, 
by Dr. B. Rush. 

Adams’s edition of Dr. John Hunter’s 
works; with notes, by Dr. N. Chapman. 

A new edition of the First Lines of the 
Practice of Surgery, by S. Cooper, from 
the last improved edition of the author. 

Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 

To republish—A History of Brazu. By 
Robert Southey. 

The Scottish Chiefs, 2 Romance. By 
Miss Jane Porter, author of Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, and Remarks on Sidney’s Apho- 
risms. 

Tales of Real Life. Forming a sequel 
to Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable 
Lite. 

The Wife, or Model for Women, a Tale. 
By Mis. Edgeworth. 

The Libertine Husband. Translated 
from the French of Madame Staél Hol- 
stein, author of Delphine, Corinna, &c. 

‘The Houses of Osma and Almeria, or 
Convent of St. Hdefonso, a Tale. By 
Regina Maria Koche, autior of the Chil- 
dren of the Abbey, Discarded Son, &c. 

Chevalier de Versenai, a Novel. Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Cottin, 
author of Elizabeth, or the Exiles of 5i- 
beria, &c. &c. Kc. 

M. Carey, Philadelphia, 

To republish—Read’s Precedents. A 
new edition, corrected and revised by the 
author. 

Edward Coale, Baltimore, 

To republish—The Tablet of Memory. 

Exhibiting the most prominent events in 
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History, from the earliest period te the 
year 1810; classed under distinct heads; 
with their dates. Compretiending an epi- 
tome of English and American history, 
and a Chronology of eminent Men, toge- 
ther with a variety of useful tables. 


Fohn E. Thomson, Fredericktown, Md. 

To republish by subscription—Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia; or, the Pursuit after 
Happiness. A most beautiful and admired 
little Philosophical novel, written by the 
late learned and illustrious Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 

Al society of Gentlemen, New York, 

To publish—The American Medical 
and Philosophical Register; Or, Annals 
of Medicine, Natural History, Agricul- 
ture, and the Arts. 

Farrand, Mallory, and Co. Boston, 

To republish—Reports of Cases argued 
and «letermined in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and other in Michaelmas and Hila- 
ry Terms. By William Pyle Tannton, Esq. 

Also—Reports of Cases argued and ad- 
judged before the Lords Commissioners of 
Appeals in Prize Causes.—By Thomas 
Harman Acton, Esq. 

Lincoln and Edmunds, Boston, 

To republish, with the addition of 
nineteen sermons—Sermons on [portant 
Subjects. By the late reverend and pious 
Samuel Davies, A. M. Some time Presi- 
dent of the College in New Jersey. In 
three vols. 

S. Etheridge, Boston, 

To republish—Fragments; being Illus- 
trations of the Manners, Incidents, and 
Phraseology of Holy Scripture. Principally 
selected from the most esteemed and au- 
thentick Voyages and Travels into the 
East. With additional Remarks, Observa- 
tions and Plates, intended as a continued 
Appendix to Calmet’s Dictionary of the 
Holy Bible. 

Also—Calmet’s Great Dictionary of the 
Holy Bible; Historical, Critical, Geogra- 
phical, and Etymological. 

Scripture Illustrated, by means of Na- 
tural Science—in Botany, Geology, Geo- 
graphy, Natural History, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Utensils, domestick and military ha- 
biliments, manners, customs, &c. kc.—» 
Conducted principally by the editor of 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 


W. Wells, and 7. B. Waite, Boston, and 
Williams and Whiting, New York, 

To republish—A new Literal Transla- 
tion, from the Original Greek, of all the 
Apostolical Epistles. With a Commentary 
and Notes, Philological, Critical, Explana- 
tory, and Practical. To which is added, a 
History of the Life of the Apostle Paul. 
By James M‘Knight, D. D. Author of a 














Harmony of the Gospels, &c. In 6 vols 
To which is prefixed, an Account of the 
Life of the Author. 

Also—Scriptores Romani. An elegant, 
uniform, and complete series of those 
writings, which from their just celebrity 
have acquired the appellation of the Latin 
Classicks. 

The Philosophy of Rhetorick. By 
George Campbell, D. D. F. R. S. Edin- 
burgh. Principal of the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. A new edition, with the au- 
thor’s last additions and corrections. In 
2 vols. A Biographical Notice of the 
Author, from authentick. sources (not 
contained in the English edition) will be 
prefixed to the work. 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 


The Refusal, a novel. By Mrs. West. 
3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 1s. in boards. 

Select Poems, &c. by the late John 
Dawes Worgan, of Bristol, who died on 
the 25th of July, 1809, aged 19 years. 
Embellished with a profile of the author. 
To which are added some particulars of 
his life and character, by an early friend 
and associate; with a preface, by William 
Hayley, Esq. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

The history of Spain from the earliest 
period to the close of the year 1809. By 
John Bigland, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s. 

The Archives and Review of Universal 
Science. Conducted by Alexander Walker, 
esq. vol. III. 7s. 6d. 

Beauties selected from the writings of 
the late William Paley, D. D. with an ac- 
count of his life. By William Hamilton 
Reid, 4s. 6d. 

The Works, moral and religious, of Sir 
Matthew Hale, knt. lord chief justice of 
the court of King’s Bench. The whole now 
first collected and revised. To which are 
prefixed his Life and Death, by Bishop 
Burnet. By the rev. T. Thirlwall, M. A. 2 
vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Three Letters, addressed to the Right 
Hon. John Lord Eldon, lord high chancel- 
lor, on the subject of his having excluded 
gentlemen who have written for the Pub- 
yoy Journals, from the English bar. le. 

Typographical Antiquities, or the His- 
tory of Printing in Engiand, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Begun by Joseph Ames, continu- 
ed by William Herbert, and enlarged by 
the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, F.S. A. 
Vol I. 4to. 3/ 8. 

Thoughts on the Sufferings of Christ. 
By the author of the Refuge. 22. 
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Travels through the Empire of Moroc- 
co. By John Bufia, M. D. 8vo. 7e. 

A Historical and Critical Essay on the 
Life of Petrarch, with a translation ofa 
few of his Sonnets. By Alexander Eraser 
Tytler, lord Woodhouselee. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Riches: or the Wife and Brother. In 
five acts; founded on Massinger’s comedy 
of the City Madam. By Sir James Bland 
Burges, bart. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Criminal Law of 
England, as it relates to capital punish- 
ments, and the mode in which it is admi- 
nistered. By Sir Samuel Romilly. 2s. 

A reply to the Calumnies of the Edin- 
burgh Review against Oxford, containing 
an account of the studies pursued at that 
University. Se. 


Adultery Analyzed; including Stric- 
tures on Modern Dramas, particularly on 
Pizarro and the Stranger, 8vo. 6s. 

A Time and Wages Book, or a plan for 
Keeping an account of the time and wages 
paid of all descriptions of work-people 
employed. 5s. and 7s. 6d. 

An account of the introduction of Me- 
rino Sheep into the different states of Eu- 
rope, and the Cape of Good Hope. Trans- 
lated from the French of C. P. Lasteyrie, 
by Benjamin Thompson, esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Foot of the Horse, 
and on the Nature and Effects of shoeing 
on the foot. By Bracy Clark, F. R.S.10s6d. 

The Wite, or a Model for Women. By 
Mrs. Edgeworth, 3 vols. 15s. 


The Scottish Chiefs, a Romance. By 
Miss Jane Porter. 5 vols. 12mo. Li. 5s. 


A collection of Voyages and Travels in 
Europe, being the first portion of a general 
collection of voyages and Travels. By 
John Pinkerton. 6 vols. 4to. 132. 13s. in 
boards. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Surinam; of a 
residence there during 1805, 6, and 7, 
and the author’s return to Europe by way 
of North America. By Baron Albert Von 
Sack, Chamberlain to his Prussian Majes- 
ty. 4to. 1/. 7s. 

The genuine works of William Horgarth; 
illustrated with biograpical anecdotes, a 
chronological catalogue and commentary. 
By J. Nichols, F. S. A. and the late G. 
Stevens, esq. F. R. S. and F. S. A. 2 vols. 
demy 4to. 10/ 10s. oron royal paper 217. 

‘rhe History of Greece. By W. Mitford, 
Esq. Vols. VIL. VIII. 8vo. 1s. 

Every Man his own Cattle-Doctor; being 
a concise and familiar Description of all 
Diseases incident to Oxen, Calves, and 
Sheep. By F. Plater. 8vo. 108. 6d. 

Practical and descriptive Essays on the 
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Economy of Fuel and Management of 
Heat. By R. Buchanan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Libertine Husband. From. the 
French of Madame de Staél Holstein. 
2 vols. 8s. 

The Conquest of Canaan; a Seatenian 
Prize Poem. By G. Byriic, Esq. M. A. 
2s. 6d. 

The Book of Job. Translated from the 
Hebrew, by Miss Smith. With a Preface 
and Annotations, by the Rev. F. Randolph, 
D. D. 8vo0-7s. 

A new Royal Atlas, engraved by Mr. 
Neele; intended as a Companion to Big- 
jand’s View of the World, und the new 
Geographical Grammar by the Rev. J. 
Evans, A. M. 8vo. Plain, 9s. colourcd, 12s. 

An Inguiry inte the Nature, Cuuses, 
and Cure of Hydrothorax; illustrated by 
interesting Cases. By L. Maclean, M.D. 
Svo. 12s. 

The Festivals and Fasts of the Church 
of England. Abridged from the Works of 
the excellent and pious Mr. Nelson. By 
i. Belson. 8vo 7e. 

Sketches of the Country, Character, 
and Costume in Portugal aud Spain, made 
during the Campaign and on the Route 
of the British Army in 1808 and 1809 
Engraved and coloured from the Draw- 
ings of the Rev. W. Bradtord, A. B. with 
appropriate Descriptions of each Subject. 
Folio, 7/. 7s. or, on royal paper, 117. 

The Prince; translated trom the origi- 
nal Italian, of Nicevlo Machiavelli. To 
which is prefixed an Introduction, show- 
mg the close Analogy between the Princ- 
ples of Machiavelli and the Actions of 
Buonaparte. By J. Scott Byerley. Svo. 9s. 


PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Thomas Haynes has in the press, 
New and Interesting Discoveries in Horti- 
culture, as an improved system of pro- 
pagating fruit-trees, evergreens, and de- 
clduous ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The Rey. William Bowdwen proposes 
publishing by subscription, in ten volumes 
quarto, a Literal Translation of the whole 
of Domesday Book; with the modern 
names of places, adapted as tar as possi- 
ble to those inthe record. 

A new edition of Dr. Russel’s History 
oF — mn Europe, continued to the 
"Vcaty of Amiens by Dr. Coote, will short- 
iy Poe pe iblished. 

Fo be published | in demy and post Svo. 
with fine engravings after pictures ay 
Smirke, also m royal 18nio0. without the 


mlates, The Arabian Nights pahecinia- 
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ment, from the version of Galland, care. 
fully revised, and —— corrected 
from the Ar: abic k. To which are added, 
thirty-five new tales, now first translaied 
from an Arabick copy of the 1001 Nights, 
brought to Europe by Edward Wortiey 
Montague, Esq. Also an Introduction and 
Notes, illustrative of the Re'.sion, Man- 
ners, Customs, Domestick Nabits, &c. of 
the Mohammedans. By Jonathan Scott, 
L. L. D. Oxtord, iste Oriental Professor 
at the Royal Military and East India 
Colleges, &c. &e. 

Mr. T. Woodfall, assistant secretary to 
the Society of Arts, &e . proposes to pub- 
lish in two octavo volum ‘sy the whole of 
the valuable papers on Agriculture, which 
have been brought before that society. 

An Essay on the Nature and Cure of 
Scrofula, and a Demonstration of its Or igin 
from disorders of the Digestive Organs; 
interspersed with observations on the 
general treatment of Children. By Richard 
Carmichael, Surpeon, Dublin. In 8vo. 

Miss Lucy Aikin has in the press, 
Epistles on the Character and Condition 
of Women, in various Ages, and Nations, 
with other Poems. 

Mr. B. H. Smart, Teacher of Elocution, 
is engaged on a Grammar of English 
Pronunciation; compiled on a new Plan, 
but on plain and recognised principles, 
which will supply a practical method for 
the removal of a foreign or provincial 
accent, vulgarisms, impediments, and 
other defects of speech; and furnish pupils 
of allages, particularly those intended for 
publick situations, with the means of ac- 
quiring that nervous and graceful articu- 
Jation, upon which alone a superiour de- 
livery can be founded. 

Speedily will be published, printed in 
4to. by Jumes Ballantyne and Co. Edin- 
burgh, and eimbellishe d with a Portrait of 
the “Author, engraved by Heath, The Lady 
of the Lake; a Poem, in six cantos, by 
Walter Scott, Esq 

A new edition of the Siege of Acre, a 
poem, by Mrs. Cowley, is about to be 
published in its finished state, as prepared 
by the authoress previous to her last 
illness. 

William Sotheby, Esq. has a poem in 
the press, in quarto, entitled Constance 
de Castile. 

The Rev. Joseph Wilson is engaged on 
an introduction to Bishop Butler’s Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature. In a 
Series of Letters, addressed to a Student 
at the University. 
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PRICE FOUR DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


PROPOSALS 
By William P. Farrand, and Co. Philadelphia, 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A NEW WORK UNDER THE TITLE 











































American Law Journal 
AND Ge 


MISCELLANEOUS REPERTORY. 


CONDUCTED BY JOHN E. HALL, ESQ. OF BALTIMORE. 


Seu linguam causis atuis, seurcivica jura 
Respondere paras, — 


IN almost evéry department of science, its professors have established periodical 
journals to aid them in the prosecution of their various inguiries; but until very re- 
cently, the Bar has been entirely without this assistance. 

In the year 1803, « Law Journal was commenced in London by John Morgan and 

Thomas Walter Williams, Esqrs. which has been found of eminent utility, not only to 
the profession, but to the community at large. The frequent recurrence of publica- 
tion enabled the editors to give the earliest intelligence of new and important decisions 
on points in which the commercial world was deeply interested; while the immunities 
of invisibility offered a fair opportunity to professional gentlemen, to prosecute their re- 
searches by anonymous communications. The first law characters of Great Britain en- 
tered the lists in that field, while those of less Knowledge silently contemplated the 
controversy and acquired experience from the ingenuity which the disputants dis- 
layed. 
' If a Law Journal have been found to be so useful and necessary in Great Britain, 
where notoriety and uniformity may be established by an appeal to one supreme tribu- 
nal, how important would such a publication be, in our country, governed as it is by 
the various and conflicting laws of different states, which are yet so intimately con- 
nected by commercial and political relations ? 

An act may be legal in one state which is not so in another. Every merchant must 
sensibly feel the inconvenience and perplexity which result fromhis ignorance of those 
laws by which his dearest rights and most iniportant privileges are regulated. If he 
apply for advice respecting a contract which has been made in a different state, his 
counsel may not be able to procure the statute by which that transaction is governed: 
and if it be ia his possession, he is stillj of the exposition or limitation which 
it has received from juridical adjudic 

It frequently happens that instrum 
cording to the laws of one state, whe 
be perfectly nugatory; and the unfortun 
unabléto assert his right or must submit njust claim, because he was ignorant 

.of the laws which prevail where the controveTsy has existed. 

It would be an endless task to enumerate the inconveniences of this nature, which 
exist: th@gmust be familiarto the experience of every one. 

At the fistance of several professional friends, the editor has been induced to pro- 
pose the publication of:a Liw Journal; on a et which is calculated, in some mea- 
sure, to remove the inconveniences that have been detailed. If he should be so fortu- 
nate as to attract the attention of professional gentlemen throughgut ¢ 
be aided by the communication of such laws.and decisions of gg 
are enacted or adjudgéd in the respective'states, the work w 
their patronage, may, in time, comprise the rudiments of a 

rican jurisprudence. 
All persons engaged in commercial transactions, as wel 
tothe Bar, are interested in a publication of such extensive 









» Which are duly authenticated ac- 
he courts of another, are found to 
after incurring a heavy expense, ig 
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reine that-every effort of pefseverance shall he brought tothe fask, the editr may 


permitted to express a hope, ‘that his purpose will not be frustrated by indifference 
pleasure will consist in the improvement which he‘expec ts*to.derive 
from. this employmept, and his reward will be derived from the consciousness of per- 
ae that duty, w! hich every Man owes to Heuer according to the reeasure of 
talents. te "Ba ‘ pak ase 


orneglect. His 
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Wea, remainagter-the Faitor to indicate a few subjects for the ssMled of Sas 
sional i eme ed be willing to contribute to the success saci th ‘ 

work , i . wre ‘ : 


A brief diges sus 
ticularly, of poe ‘vhs tiable paper, tothe manner of executing tor 
instruments, such as deeds, letters 0 attorney, &c. and of anthenticatiig them so as 
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mus, sinobis Vivere cari. © “Pw Bo S)2 Pe i xt 


F ws of thie different states as are of ‘general i importance; par- 
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tomake them: ‘evidence—adjudged cases in England or America—opinions delivered * 


by eminent counsellors of arly country—lists of English statutes“ which have been ex+ 
tended to the different states-—early notices of new publications: on subjects. of Jaw, 
commerce or politicks—and essays on'legal or commercial subjects. To these it may 
be added, occasionally, biographical memoirs of distinguished c 
of parliamentary and. congressional debates, which Toay. not be. uninte 






who would relieve the andity of juridical snquiries by contemplating t ‘various incis . 


dents of human life, admiring the De sRisseatigs of wit, the 5 Ragga o the orator or 
the schemes of the statesman. ‘ 
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Of the°’work which i: sinuiied ibove, Eight, numbers, formiili two large octave | 
veluines,"*ave already wppeared, 

The ntinty of the plan was so evilent that ‘Ueto: hasbeen ajainted by communi- 
cations from variousyséctions of the United Statés‘ind cheered by the approbation of 
some of the "most eminent’ persons who dignify the Beach “and atlorn the Bar. To 
2 liberal mind, this is dt once the most pleasing reward for thé past and the most pow- 
erful incentive to future exertion. .. 

. Undér-thig.impression the Editor is abput to offer.a third volume of the American 
poser seo the publick. Asno- change-im the object and ssature of the work is con-_ 





Paso pai to the original ews would be superfi Al change is, 
rt) faitselfap viFand it can only be Justified by the piace aice pxnerience, or the 
te te ng promise of Tee Ly ‘ee fie . : 
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3cpP The Partnership of Hopkins and Earle having ceased this day, by 
mutual agreement, the subscriber becomes the sole publisher of the “ Select 
Reviews, &c.” In announcing this to the publick, it is a duty I owe 
myself, at the same time, to intimate to many that they are still in arrears 
to this work for the last year; and that though the price of subscription 1s 
small in detail, it forms, in the aggregate, a sum (already disbursed) of 
considerable amount, and of proportionate importance to the publisher. 

EDWARD EARLE. 


Philadelphia, February 1, 1810. 











BOOKS 
LATELY PUBLISHED BY EDWARD EARLE. 


SCOTT’S Lay of the Last Minstrel, clegant minature edition, similar to Marmion. 
JOHNSON’S Tour to the Hebrides , | 
MEMOIRS of Frederick and Margaret Klopstock. 

WILLIAM TELL, translated from the French of Florian. 

BERTHOLLET’S Chymical Affinities. 

A LETTER on the Genius and Dispositions of the French Government, including 
a View of the Taxation of the French Empire. And addressed to a friend, by an 
American recently returned from Europe. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY: including the Diseases of Women 
and Children. By John Burns, Lecturer of Midwifery, and member of the Facult) of 
Physicians and surgeons, Glasgow. With Notes. By N. Chapman, M. D. Honorary 
Member of the Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh, Member of the American Philo- 
sophical Seciety, and of the College of Phygicians, Philadelphia; Lecturer on id- 
wifery, and the Diseases of Women and Children, Philadelphia, &c. Ke. 

THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD from the reign of Alexander to that of Augustus, 
comprehending the latter ages of Eurcpean Greece and the History of the Greek 
Kingdoms in Asia and Africa, from their foundation to their destruction. With a pre- 
liminary survey of Alexander’s Conguests und an Estimate of his Plans for their Conso- 
lidation and linprovement. By John Gilles, LL. D. 

MARMION; a Tale of Floddenficld. By Walter Scott, Esq. 2d Edition, Elegant, 
miniature, 

R BEATTIE’S WORKS complete, together with the Life and Poems Of James Hay 
eattie. 

BEATTIE’S MORAL SCIENCE, a school edition. 

LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, By the Rev. John Ewing, D. D. 
Revised and corrected by RobertPatterson 

TRAVELS in Russia, and Sweden, §p.1805, 1806, 1807, and 1808. By Robert 
Ker Porter 


EDWARD EARLE, KEE ONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
A COMPLETW,ASSORTNMENT OF 
BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL WORKS: 
3 “ ALSO, OF WORKS UPON . 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND CHYMISTRY, 
SCIENCE, AND THE BELLES LETTRES. 
HE HAS, ALSO, 
A LARGE STOCK OF LEXI 
LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTION 
THE BEST COLLECTIONS OF seuo1 aif 















SSICKS, 
IN USUM SCHOLARUM, 

And generally every book used in the. Universities, Col Mimaries ot 
J.earning in the United States: e * 


Which he sells, wholesale and reta:!, upon the most ae a 
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Scotts Family Bible. 











THE extensive and increasing demand for Dr. Scott’s excellent practical Commen. 
tary on the Holy Scriptures; the scarcity and high price of the former editions (which 
necessarily shut it out from a large portion of Christian families) and the inconveniency 
of guarto volumes, in a work designed for common and daily use, have induced, the 
subscribers, at the solicitation, and with the aid, of a number of gentlemen of disin- 
terested piety, to undertake a hew, more convenient, and much cheaper edition of this 
truly evangelical work. The leading motive to this undertaking, was, a desire to 
bring within the reach of the poorer classes of Christians, a work designed, and 
happily calculated, to promote their edification and comfort in the Scriptures. And 
the publishers flatter themselves, that the proposed plan will be found well adapted. 
to this end; that whilst, in an appropriate sense, ‘‘the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them,” the more wealthy and discriminating will be provided for, in a manner 
suited to their circumstances and wishes. 

Did the publishers deem it necessary, they could easily fill a volume with certificates 
and recommendations, from clergymen and private Christians, of various denomi- 
nutions—but they do not. Scott’s Family Bible, has justly obtained that celebrity 
which, together with the improved plan and reduced price of the proposed edition, 
must ensure extensive and liberal patronage. With these remarks, they offer the 
tollowing 


x 
PROPOSAL, FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


SCOTT’s FAMILY BIBLYE. 


I. This valuable work shall be neatly printed, with entirely new types, cast for the 
purpose, and be carefully corrected by the last London edition, published by the 
‘author himself. 

II. It shall be comprised in six royal octavo volumes, of about eight hundred pages 
each. . 

Hil. With a view to accommodate all classes of readers, three distinct kind@}nd quali- 
ties shall be printed, viz. 

No. 1. shall be printed on a good common paper, and shall be delivered to subscribers 
at two dollars per volume, m boards, payable on delivery. 

No.2. shall be br inted on a fine white paper, and shall be delivered to subscribers at 
two dollars and fifty cents per volu 1 boards, payable as above. 

No. 3. shall be printed on a superfin tim paper, of a quality to render the w ork 
elegant, and shall be delivered to su ers in extra boards, and neatly pressed, at 
three dolfars and fifty cents per vo ayable as ubove. 

YV. Those who prefer it, may receive the, ork in good plain binding, at fifty cents per 
volume additivnal, or seventy five cefits for ca Jf. It is, however, recommended to 
subscribers gener ally , to take their volumes in boards, as they cuy be bound in a 
neater and better style after the work is finished and thoroughly seasoned.. 

V. Agents, and others, who will interest themselves in procuring subscriptions, and 
a be responsible for payments, &c. shall be entitled to one copy for every twelve 

cen. 

VI. The publishers design to put the work to press by the Ist of May next; and they 
hope to’publish ggolume every two months, till the whole is completed. 


WILLIAMS & WHITING, N. York. 
AND 


EB. B. HOPKINS & Co. Philadelphia. 
e different kinds of paper may be seen at the stores of the pub- 














